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WITH A g 

FRESH CORPSE 
IN HER 

LIVING ROOM, 
LEONA 

WAS IN A 
PRETTY 
PICKLE! 
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‘WILD SEXY CAPERS...WOW!’ 


— TED “THE MAN FROM O.R.G. Y.” MARK 
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Inside the Birk apartment someone was 
banging funky funny on the piano, and 
someone was singing “Shish-ka-bop-bop- 
bop...” There was a hubbub of what 
Leona took to be Russian, and party voices. 


Leona remembered the other time she 
had eavesdropped on Birk shenanigans. 
She shuddered slightly. 


Her own door was ajar. She wondered 
if she could have left it that way. There 
were lights on in her living room. 


Then she saw that Ollie Birk was on her 
couch—again. 


He was humped forward, smiling 
slackly. The icepick had been plunged 
into his skull above and behind the right 
GaP. 42: 


To Boris, for Bach on the Yamaha, 
a motorcycle ride, and seventy-five bucks . .. fondly 
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chapter | 


THERE was a lot of noise from one of the apartments 
down the hall. There were screams, great thumps that 
seemed to set the whole thin-walled building to shaking, 
more screams. It sounded like someone was getting mur- 
dered. In New York when it sounds like someone is get- 
ting murdered the reason is usually fags at fun. Usually, 
but not always. 

The girl listened for a moment. It was three o'clock in 
the afternoon, Friday, the day after Thanksgiving, and — 
she was in bed. She looked at the man beside her, who 
smiled. 

He murmured, “You are completely enchanting.” It 
was one of the few English phrases he knew. He touched 
her. He smiled again. His breathing slowed. He went to 
sleep. 

The girl sighed. She felt good—vaguely wicked, sticky 
down to the knees, tired, but incapable of sleep. There 
were more screams. Smiling softly, the girl pointed a foot 
and felt for the sheet that was crumpled below it. Stretch- 
ing then, she pulled the sheet and a blanket over the man 
and gently extricated herself from the bed. 

It was her bed, in her apartment. Her name was Leona 
Trafalgar, formerly Trafalginto, and she was a call girl 
—well, almost a call girl, which was, she thought, a far, 
far better thing than being the mousy little widow of a 
mathematics professor. Only an assistant professor, at 
that. She found her cigarettes on the floor next to the 
bed, lit one, and headed toward the bathroom. 

She looked back at the man before she shut the bath- 
room door. “Pedro?” she whispered. He didn’t answer. 
The screaming continued in the apartment down the 
hall. 

Twelve hundred dollars, she thought, till Monday. 
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One aland and two hundred dollars. Last night, 1 Ba p 
day, tomorrow, and Sunday—three hundred each. He 
had written the amount—the total—on a paper coaster 
in the Oak Bar last night. His pen was solid gold. 

She had folded the coaster and slid it into her bag. 
She had nodded and half smiled. He had called for the 
check, signed it, and put away his pen; he had over- 
tipped, but not too much; they'd left. 
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Now she had a souvenir. Her first contract. The coaster ~ 


that answered the question, how did a nice girl like 
you... ? Ordid it? 

She combed her hair, which was blonder than it used 
to be, and straighter. She threw her cigarette into the - 
toilet bowl. It hissed out. She stepped into the shower. 


Yesterday she had been miserable. Lordy! she had 
been miserable. She had a new apartment, a new name, 
a new hairdo, and a like-new leather-buttoned ermine 
trench coat. Also, she had a new telephone, which was 
powder blue and connected, with a loud bell and a lively 
number, recently that of someone named Dorothy, in 
“show business.” 

The coat was too heavy to wear in a November that 
had turned suddenly and perversely warm. Besides, there 
had been no place to wear it. The telephone rang only 
for Dorothy. And it was Thanksgiving, which is, of all 
the holidays, the worst to spend alone. 

Three men telephoned that afternoon. For Dorothy. 
Two asked, “Are you in show business too?” 

Both times she said, “No. I’m sorry.” And then hung 
up. And was sorry. 

Pedro Vicente Garcia Moreno la Vega—she forgot the 
rest of his names—called at ten that night. For Dorothy, 
his father’s friend. She put down a peanut-butter sand- 
wich to answer. Peanut butter, not turkey. 

He was the son of Garcia, the same Garcia who, with 
four tanks, four second-hand air taxis, and four million 
knowledgeably distributed dollars, had made himself a 
dictator, or prestdente, and now had forty million per- 
sonal dollars and, according to the morning papers, the 

oe 


right to petition the United States on behalf of his im- 
poverished constituents, lest they turn red. Garcia was 
already in Washington. Pedro was alone. His English 
was touchingly abominable. She agreed to meet him. 

She threw away the remains of her sandwich. She 
brushed her teeth and grinned at herself. Grinning, she 
_ dressed quickly, but carefully. 

She wore blue contact lenses that made her blue eyes 
see farther and seem bluer; a black wool sheath, size five 
and demure, almost; black pumps, size five and a half 
narrow; sheer gray stockings, a black lace garter belt, and 
a black lace D-cup bra; a silver bobby pin to keep the 
yellow hair from falling in her face; her diaphragm, size 
sixty, which is about as small as they come; her camel’s- 
hair coat and her black kid gloves; mascara, no lipstick; 
_ expensive perfume unsubtly placed; no girdle, no pan- 

ties, no hat. 

She scooped up her good black calf bag and took ten 
dollars mad money from the fifty that remained in the 
old waffle iron. She walked the half-dozen blocks to the 
hotel, without changing her mind. It was a beautiful 
night—moon and stars, smiling people and breathable 
air. 

A fat waiter bowed her to Pedro’s table. Pedro stood 
up. He was tall for a South American. He grasped her 
hand, kissed it, and held it as he murmured, “You are 
completely enchanting.” 

Prince Charming, she thought. “How do you do,” she 
said, like an idiot. 


She was out of the shower now, toweling herself dry. 
Prince Charming, she thought again, going a little more 
gently on the thighs. She opened the door and glanced 
into the bedroom, took her ‘glasses from the medicine 
cabinet, put them on. 

No, she decided, moving naked to the side of the bed, 
not Prince Charming. Prince Charming was entirely too 
epicene. No one had ever said whether he was good in 
bed. What’s more, if she remembered correctly—it had 
been so long since she’d seen a picture—Prince Charming 
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smirked, albeit seraphically. Pedro didn’t smirk. Nor was 
he seraphic—not by a long shot. As for the rest of it— 
Lordy! she thought, and hugged her arms around her 
waist. 

She watched him sleep. Unprofessionally, she consid- 
ered waking him. Instead, she slipped on a corduroy robe 
that was sex red and could pass for a dress, went into the — 
kitchen, and started a pot of coffee. 

Two barrels of dishes and one of glassware stood in 
and nearly filled the tiny kitchen. They wanted unpack- 
ing. She studied them dimly. She mused for a while about 
Latin lovers. Was it really just hot blood? Or was it some- 
thing simpler—like afternoon naps? ‘The siesta. She 
sighed. 

The apartment was very quiet, the whole building ner- 
vously still. It made her uncomfortable. She had forgot- 
ten about the screaming down the hall, which had 
stopped while she was in the shower. 

She emptied ashtrays, washed ashtrays, dried them, and 
returned them to their stations. She discarded yesterday’s 
newspapers, including the help-wanted ads. There were 
almost no help-wanted ads anyway. She found the guide- 
book Pedro had brought with him, sank into the big 
chair in the living room, drank coffee, and turned pages, ` 
looking at pictures of Nueva York. Ten boxes full of 
books were on the living room floor. In one was a Span- 
ish-English, English-Spanish dictionary. She let it go. La 
tumba de Grant was obviously Grant’s tomb; Barrio 
Chino could be Chinatown and nothing but. 

_ A scream startled her. 

She sat rigid, listening as it rose in seeming terror, 
— then very slowly dissolved and was gone. And now she 
remembered the earlier screams. On tiptoes, she went to 
the hall door and listened there. Nothing. 

She opened the door a crack. Still nothing. And noth- 
ing to be seen. 

The building was a fancy—where it showed—remodel- 
ing of two ancient brownstones. The inside walls were 
plastered over the cheapest stuff that could be plastered 
over, and the outside walls had air conditioners sticking 
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through them. The roof was a sundeck. There was an 
elevator, and there was a closed-circuit television system 
connecting each apartment to the lobby, a tiny area with 
a row of mailboxes, flocked wallpaper, and a utility-grade 
marble floor. There were five rental apartments on each 
of the three upper floors. Jason and Marjorie Birk, who 
owned it all, lived in a modern-day splendor on the first 
and second, They had, among other items of ostentation, 
a butler. 

Leona Trafalgar’s apartment was 5C, on the fifth, or 
top, floor. It faced the rear of the house and overlooked 
the Birks’ backyard patio and garden. Apartment 5E was 
occupied by a pansy with a poodle named Jehovah. He 
had told Leona that they—meaning he and the dog— 
were going to be away for the week. The other three 
apartments on the floor were vacant, not yet rented. 
Therefore, 5E must have given his ~~ to someone. Ex- 
- cept— 

Apartment 5E was in the back of the building, like 
hers. The screams seemed definitely to have come from 
the front. 
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She snapped open the bolt of her lock so that the door. 


could not swing shut; then she moved a few paces down 
the hall. She was barefoot, and the asphalt-tiled floor 
was chilly. The two overhead lights were of economy 
wattage, landlord lights; the narrow hall was shadowed 
and dim. There were voices in 5A, which was supposed 
to be empty. Holding her breath, she moved a little 
closer to it. 

A woman was giggling softly, perhaps hysterically. 

A man was saying the same word over and over again, 
like a hypnotist with a constipation case. 

Another man said, “Good show!” He repeated it 
slowly, “Good show,” and then, as if turning it around, 
he said, “Should go.” He laughed. “Rocket's toe,” he 
said. “Clara Bow. Great-granduncle twice-removed Joe. 
Po-eee, po-eee, po-eee . . .” 

The woman stopped giggling. “Poi,” she said. 

“Of course,” the man answered, “Hold my pumper- 
nickel, will you, darling. Carefully—it’s a state secret.” 
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The first man snorted loudly, then resumed his in- 
cantations. 

Leona turned and started back to her ENEAN 

“Hey!” the first man shouted. “Where the hell do you 
think you’re going?” 

Involuntarily, she stopped. 

“Be right back,” a third man said. His voice was deeper 
than the others. The door of 5A opened, and the man, a 
huge hulking shape, stepped into the hall. 

“Ollie—” the woman inside called at him. 

“Right back,” he said again, and closed the door. It 


_ clicked shut behind him. 


Leona pressed herself against the wall, but not quickly 
enough to avoid being seen. 

“Hello,” the man named Ollie said. He stared at her. 

She nodded, smiled, edged away from him. 

He came toward her. His long legs worked hard and 
deliberately, like those of a drunk. “Do you believe in 
love at first sight?” he asked. 

“No.” She showed her teeth and continued to edge 
away. 

“How about when you're not wearing your glasses?” 
Stopping, he put his palm against the wall, steadied him- 
self. “You don’t wear them all the time, do you?” 

“No,” she said. She was almost at her own door. 

“No to which question?” He gazed earnestly at her. 

“No to both questions.” She touched her doorknob. 
“No, I don’t wear glasses all the time. And no, I don’t 
believe in love at first sight, even when I can’t see very 
well.” 

“Wait!” he commanded, starting toward her again. 

She was halfway into the apartment. She waited. 

“Let me phrase it differently,” he said. “How are you 
fixed for cigarettes? I mean, could you find it in your 
heart to spare one or two for a needy orphan—who 
would then write you a personal note of thanks from the 
_ planet Graustark.” 

She laughed. He was standing next to her. Hands at 
his sides, he looked harmless. A great wasted wooly bear 
of a man. 
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“Please,” he said. 

“TIl bring you some,” she said. 

“You're very beautiful.” 

Before she could close her door she had to snap the 
bolt back into its housing. 

He pushed past her as she was doing it. 

“You can’t come in,” she gasped, by which time he 
had already flopped feet up onto the living room couch. 

“Damn it,” she said. “You—” 

“I love you,” he interrupted, and then his face went 
suddenly pale, his head sagged forward, and he was si- 
lent. 

He seemed to be out cold. But his eyes were open, his 
pupils inky and almost incredibly wide. She said, 
“Damn!” . 

And getting no answer, she circled behind the couch 
to peek into the bedroom. The covers were bunched on 
one side of the bed; one of Pedro’s hairy legs was flexed _ 
over them; his arms held them tight against his hairless 
chest. Asleep, he grunted and gripped them closer. She 
shut the bedroom door, hurried into the kitchen, hurried 
back to the living room with a fresh pack of cigarettes 
and a glass of cold water. | 

“Here,” she said, lobbing the cigarettes at the man on 
the couch. “You can go home now.” 

The cigarettes hit his stomach and bounced to the 
floor. The man didn’t move. He didn’t even blink. Or 
could she have been mistaken? A 

“Shoo,” she said. She spilled water over his forehead. 
“Bon voyage. Scat. Scram. Goodbye. Yes?” 

He remained motionless. Water fell into the corners of 
his eyes. They remained stiffly open. And he seemed not 
to be breathing. 

“Lordy!” she gasped. She loosened his collar and tie. 
She slapped his flaccid cheeks and dabbled more water 
over his brow and chafed his wrists and felt for the pulse 
that wasn’t there. 

She unbuttoned his shirt. Perhaps there was a tag that 
would say “This man is subject to . . .” There wasn’t. 
She put her ear to his chest, listened for a heartbeat. 
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There was none to be heard. His flesh seemed ashen, 
chilly. His eyes stared at her. She picked up his wrist to 
chafe it again—and decided it was no use. He was dead. 
_A heart attack maybe. Heart attacks happen all the - 
time, and seldom conveniently. She groped for his wallet, 
his identification, then froze at the thought of touching 
him. She wondered, do heart attacks make the eyes dilate 
like that? 

She turned away from him, turned back to find him 
unchanged. She started to tremble. There was something 
grotesque about him, something rotten and unreal. 
Something unhealthy. Unhealthy, hell, she thought, the 
man was dead. 

And what, she asked herself, does a normal American 
girl do when there is a mysterious dead man on her couch 
and an illegal live one in her bed? She had a sudden im- 
pulse to wash her hair and hope that they would both go 
away by the time it was dry. 

She went timorously into the bedroom. The first thing 
she would have to do was to get some shoes on her feet. 
The second was to wake Pedro. 

The shoes were easy. She found and put on a flat pair 
that required no stockings. Pedro, who spoke, roughly, 
six words of English—to her none of Spanish—was a 
problem. ; 

She shook his shoulder. 

He mumbled something in Spanish, reached up casu- 
ally, grabbed her, and hauled her into bed, shoes and all. 

She tried to protest. 

He kissed her moving mouth and stopped her hands 
from making gestures. 

She struggled. 

He whooped with glee, nipped her neck, and gave bat- 
tle for battle. 

With Pedro, the business of communications had been 
silent and glorious in the sack, more like charades the 
rest of the time. How now? Strategy, she thought, and 
kicked off a shoe. 

He said, “Aha!” and relaxed for a moment when he 
heard it fall. 
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Whereupon Leona pulled loose, scurried across the 
room, and threw him his shorts. They were boxer shorts, 
silk, with a hand-embroidered monogram just below the 
waistband. He caught them angrily. 

She got back her shoe, put it on, and was silent while - 
he dressed—in silence. 

Reluctant to leave him, she fussed with the bedclothes, 
then exasperatedly stripped off the sheets and dumped 
them with the other laundry on the closet floor. But she 
didn’t hurry him. She despaired of ever making him un- 
derstand. 

At length, she pointed him toward the living room and 
followed him in. 

He took one good look at the man on the couch. He 
said, “Madre mia!” He crossed himself. Then he ran for 
his coat. 

At the door, he paused just long enough to look at her 
and say, with somewhat less than his usual degree of con- 
viction, “You are completely enchanting.” 

“Thanks,” she said. 

The door slammed behind him. 

He was gone, but the one on the couch wasn’t. 


chapter 2 


OLLI Birk considered it his drug. He found the pre- 
_ liminary reports on it in the foreign medical journals to 

_ which his wife subscribed. He bought the makings; he 
prepared the dosages; and he decided who might and 
who might not be turned on—by him. 

The brownish powder that was mailed to him by a 
small pharmaceutical house in Charleroi, Belgium, was 
derived from mushrooms of the genus psilocybe. It was a 
tryptamine, closely related to psilocin and psilocybin, to 
mescal, and especially to LSD-25. As yet, it had no popu- 
lar name. Ollie called it PT-109. 
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He dissolved the powder in a small, carefully measured 
amount of distilled water. This was to get it out of the 
tube in which it came. He served it either in more dis- 
tilled water or in his own special brew of coffee. On Fri- 
day, the day after Thanksgiving, it was in coffee. 

He took the coffee upstairs in a large red Thermos. The 
others were waiting for him in the top-floor apartment. 
It was an unrented one-room apartment at the end of 
the hall. The apartment next to it was vacant; the apart- 
ment below it was also vacant. 

Four garishly striped plastic mattresses—chaise pads 
really, from the sundeck—were arranged in a big rec- 
tangle on the rugless, furnitureless floor. They were close 
to but not touching each other. Ollie’s tape recorder, an 
expensive new portable, was on the long window seat 
that ran across the front of the apartment. He plugged 
it in, started it. 

Marjorie Birk, his sister-in-law, had one cup of the 
coffee, as did Roger McGee. And Matt Jerome. Each cup 
contained fifty micrograms of the drug. Ollie poured, 
and Ollie had a cup and a half, seventy-five micrograms. 
And then . . 


He could move, of course. If he really wanted to. He 
could see and hear, and if time and space had loosened 
somewhat and come out of pleat with each other, if ob- 
jects glowed strangely in silly purple halos, still his mind 
was clear and he could—if he really wanted to—speak 
and act normally enough so that anyone who wasn’t look- 
ing at his eyes would think he was, at most, a wee bit 
lushed. 

Minutes went by. Or were they hours? He didn’t move. 
Why should he? 

He glanced at the girl. She was standing before the 
door, breathing hard. Her back was to him. Her fists were 
clenched. 

Beyond, he heard the elevator cage rattle up the shaft, 
the doors suck open, thud shut, the cage rattle down. 
The other apartment was silent more or less. Marjorie 
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had the giggles again; that was all. Matt Jerome was 
probably erasing the second tape. Let him, Ollie thought. 

The girl cupped her right hand over the doorknob, 
then hesitated. Her hand fell, and she turned to stare at 
him. In dismay. 

Her nose was a tilted one, rather childish in an other- 
wise classically made face. Her nostrils were slightly 
flared; her breasts heaved. Ollie approved. For her, he 
would move. He would blink. Or better, he would moan. 
A low moan to signify the recrudescence of Ollie, and his | 
need for loving care. 

But the girl was moving away. He heard her pick up 
the telephone, dial it. He didn’t think she would call the 
police. Who then? Doctor? Lawyer? Husband? Pimp? 

He held his moan and heard her say, “Hello. This 
ig” ~ 

“Wow!” he said, and it was just as well he didn’t say 
it to himself. He couldn’t let her summon help. Any kind 
of help. He sat up abruptly. 

“Lordy!” the girl gasped into the phone. Then,, “Ex- 
cuse me.” She slammed down the receiver and ran to 
him. 
He seized her hand. 

“Are you all right?” she asked, wincing, but not pull- 
ing away. 

He looked at her. He pressed her small hand in his 
meaty big one. He eyed her appurtenances and returned 
her hand. Then, stifling a chuckle that might have 
sounded malign, he managed something approximating 
a faint, helpless smile. 

“Your doctor,” she said, “would he come if I called 
him 99 

“Ole Doc Charlie,” Ollie said slowly. “Maybe he’d 
make a house call if the patient were sweating oil, had 
uranium dandruff, and was hemorrhaging golden eggs. 
But I doubt it.” He smiled again. “I don’t need him.” 

“But—” 

“If you'll just let me stay a while—rest here for a few 
minutes.” 

She seemed doubtful. 
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“Tm fine,” he said. “Really. It was pening 4 dri 
reaction, I suppose you’d have to call it.” 

“But you were—I thought you were—you looked—” 

“Dead?” 

She nodded. 

“You read about the four medical students who turned 
themselves in to Bellevue last month.” 

“Oh.” Nodding, she backed into a chair and sat down. 

“The fifth one, the one who was supposed to be dead, 
woke up in the men’s room at Stouffer’s—there is such a 
place, you know. He emptied his kidneys, ate breakfast, 
got on a plane to Miami, and couldn’t be traced for a 
week. They, the medical students, were using ibogaine, 
which is one of what are called hallucinogenic drugs, or 
psychotomimetic drugs, or psychedelics—depending on 
who’s talking about them. It comes from plant leaves— 
in Africa—and the natives have been using it for cen- 
turies.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Why not?” Ollie said. “What we were—what I was 
using this afternoon is something much older. Or newer 
—if you want to just forget about the three thousand 
_ years when ‘modern’ science was too hincty to pay it any 
heed. There was a mushroom the Mayas used to eat. 
They're supposed to have worshiped it. Now—within 
the last few months, as a matter of fact—the kick part’s 
been isolated. It has a chemistry name about six bars 
long. Di-methyl-four-propyl—I don’t know. You have to 
chant it. In syncopated wate time to begin with; after 
that it’s a march.” 

“And you take it for “kicks’?” 

“Kicks. Experience. Knowledge. Or sometimes, just 
plain old euphoria. You do dig euphoria, don’t you?” He 
leered. 

She didn’t answer. 

“The stuff affects different people differently,” he 
went on. “Some people it splits in half—so that for an 
hour, or two hours, or three, they become textbook schiz- 
ophrenics. Lots just get high, laugh a lot, and see colors 
—unbelievable colors: And visions. Sometimes the whole 
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idiot universe seems to open up before your eyes. You 
recognize your Lord as a lotus petal or a black blob or a 
jolly green giant and later claim you were forever 
changed—for the better, of course, 

“Rarely, very rarely, someone gets catatonic and seems 
to conk out. That’s what just happened to me.” He was 
sitting straight and talking excitedly. Remembering him- 
self, he slumped. 

The girl stood up. 

On some people, Ollie had refrained from saying, the 
drug acts like a truth serum. People like Matt Jerome, 
who burble out deep, dark secrets, not always intelligibly. 
Good old Matt, Ollie thought; a credit to the Harvard 
Club, a veritable pillar of the community—and wasn’t 
he surprised? 

“Is there anything I can get you?” the girl was asking. 
“Not brandy,” she added meekly, “because I haven’t any. 
But Scotch maybe. Or coffee?” 

“Scotch,” he said, though he didn’t want it. “Neat. — 
And get some for yourself, too.” 

“Don’t worry,” she breathed, “I will, as soon as I can 
find it.” 

He closed his eyes and waited while she went into the . 
kitchen. 


The Scotch was in a cupboard above the sink. A set of — i 


stainless steel bar tools, wedding present things, clattered _ 
down when she reached for the bottle. Jigger, icepick, 
corkscrew, bottle opener, tongs—she retrieved them from 
the sink and floor, and reaching around the door, set 
them on a table in the living room. They belonged in a 
drawer there. The man was quiet; resting, she thought, 
or dazed. 

She. shuddered. There was something frightening 
about him. And she liked it. He was utterly revolting, © 
and at the same time, he was attractive. Not wholly mas- 
culine, but exciting none the less—like the first minutes 
of a dirty movie, or like the idea of Paul with that under- 
age bitch. She decided not to think about it. 

“Shot glasses,” she murmured to herself. The shot 
glasses were still not unpacked. Pedro had been drinking 
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highballs. She found two six-ounce tumblers, half filled 
them with Scotch, and then, upon consideration, filled 
them. 

The glasses were brimming, and her hands none too 
steady. The drinks spilled as she carried them. Stopping, 
she sipped a little from each. After she handed the man 
his glass she licked her fingers. She drank deeply before 
she sat down. 

Ollie held his glass for a moment, then deposited it on 
the coffee table. He looked at his hostess. “Was that your 
husband?” he asked abruptly. 

“Who?” she said, startled. 

“The man who walked out of here.” 

“You saw him?” 

“Certainly, I saw him.” 

“My husband’s dead,” she said, and kit at the 
Scotch. 

“Sorry,” he said lightly. “Is he still warm?” 

She flushed. “It was almost a year ago,” she said. “I 
stayed in the old apartment and moped for a while. 
Then the French lessons. Then Europe.” 

“Was he sick?” 

“No, damn you.” She leaned forward, spoke quickly 
and angrily. “He was killed in a three-car pile-up. In Jer- 
sey. Outside a drive-in movie. They were playing a triple- 
feature horror bill—Bride of the Martian Gorilla, The 
Borborygmus from Outer Space, and Curse of the Cat 
People. He had a girl with him. She wasn’t hurt, except 
for scratches—and a miscarriage. She was fifteen years 
old. Now, is there anything else you feel you ought to 
know?” 

“Who was the man who walked out?” 

“A friend.” 

“T’ve seen him before.” 

“I doubt it.” 

“And whom were you telephoning?” 

“My landlord, damn you. To find out who lives in 
5A”—she pointed toward it—“so I could call them and 
ask them to come claim your damned corpse.” 

“Brava!” he said, and swiveling about, he moved his 
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feet from the couch to the floor. “I’m Jason’s brother— __ 
your landlord’s brother—Ollie Birk. You call me Ollie. — 


I’m the black sheep brother, and incidentally, the one 
who inherited most of the money. People tell me I’m 
lovable.” He waited for her to respond. . 
She didn’t. 
He searched up the package of cigarettes that had 


landed on the floor when she threw it at him. “You gave 


me this?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

He pocketed the cigarettes. He grinned slowly. He 
stood and moved toward her, clasped his hands, dropped 


to his knees, banged his head onto her lap, and sighed 


ponderously enough to create a stiff but dubious breeze. 


She was silent, taut. Yet her hands went to his hair. It - 


was thick and crisp, ruddy brown mottled with gray. 

He sighed again, the same way. 

“No,” she said through clenched teeth, and standing 
quickly, she shoved him from her. 

He stumbled, caught her skirt. The hem ripped open. 
He clutched at her arm to regain his balance. Then he 
looked down at her. His eyes were still abnormally wide. 
“You just forget all about your ‘friend, ” he said. 

She stared back at him. “You must have heard me the 
first time I told you to leave.” 


“I did.” He let go of her arm. “Take off your glasses,” 


he said, and smiled. 
“Get out.” She backed away from him. She tried to 
smile. She picked up the icepick in one hand, tongs in 


_ the other. She brandished them, and trying to smile, she 


repeated, “Out.” 

He went to the door, opened it. “Suppose I save up my 
bottlecaps—box tops, I mean—and phone for an ap- 
pointment?” he asked. 

“Out!” she screamed, and rushed at him. 

Ollie stepped into the hallway and stood there. He 
started to laugh. 

Leona Trafalgar, icepick and tongs aloft, was at the 
open door. “Out!” she shouted several times over. Then, 
despite herself, she began to laugh with him. 
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chapter 3 


echt JEROME didn’t hate Ollie. Nobody really hated 
ie. 

Matt—who was Cyrus Matthew Jerome, Jr.—Jason 
D. and Oliver A. Birk grew up together. They toddled 
together as infants, for they were neighbors then—a half 
mile distant, that was, on adjoining estates. Eventually, 
they went to the same schools, the same dancing class, 
the same cathouses, and Harvard; from which Matt grad- 
uated, and Jason graduated cum laude, and Ollie, of 
_ course, was kicked out. 

Ollie’s sins were various. He smoked marijuana in a 
meerschaum during lectures; also, he cheated at cards. 
With scouring powder, he polished to a bright, bright 
shine the noses, and only the noses, on the bronze busts 
of Plato, Shakespeare, and presidents past. Onto the tar- 
get areas of selected campus and off-campus urinals he 
pasted eight by ten glossies of some of the more distin- 
_ guished faculty members, thereby causing embarrassment 
and a number of small, smelly floods. And he ran a visit- 
ing lady lecturer’s removable bridgework to the top of 
the Radcliffe flagpole, where it dangled throughout the 
day, and in particular, throughout the hour when the dis- 
traught old gentlewoman was supposed to be inculcating 
upon assembled girls the wisdoms of chastity and church, 
temperance, truthfulness, traffic safety, and the like. 

To Ollie’s great chagrin, what he was expelled for was 
bad grades. Matt was properly sympathetic; Jason Birk 
merely gloomy. Jason mentioned that Ollie would doubt- 
less come to a foul end. Ollie decided on a shrink. . 

Matt and Ollie went to the same first shrink, an ortho- 
dox Freudian whom they saw two and five times a week 
respectively. He charged them fifty dollars an abbrevi- 
ated hour, which came, according to Ollie’s calculations, 
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to exactly one and two thirds pennies per second. Ollie 
quit after two months, or twenty-two hundred dollars, 
which he never paid; Matt lasted three months, or thir- 
teen hundred dollars, paid in full. Ten years and several 
psychiatrists later, Ollie, over Dr. Hunter’s violent ob- 
jections, married the doctor’s daughter Alice, who was 
also a shrink. : 

By way of consoling Dr. Hunter, Ollie pointed out 
that half the shrinks who marry, marry kooks; the other 
half marry other shrinks, which usually amounts to 
pretty much the same thing. Matt was the best man at 
Ollie’s wedding. Later, Matt did an occasional turn with 
Alice himself, suffering for his pleasure vague throbs of 
guilt, Ollie’s mockery, and in one humiliating instance, 
crab lice, which no lady psychiatrist is supposed either to 
have or to transmit. Alice got them from Ollie, who got 
them from a fat baroness, who might have gotten them 
almost anywhere. _ 

The man for whom Alice finally left Ollie was a pro- 
fessional football player, comparatively wholesome, and 
versed in ancient history. He was auspiciously hung, Al- 
ice said. He was quite capable, Ollie maintained, of 
spending a whole evening doing nothing but reading 
book reviews. 

On Friday, the day after Thanksgiving, Alice was in 
Reno. Ollie didn’t care. Matt cared slightly, and had no 
right to. Ollie was amused. 

And Matt was annoyed that Ollie was amused. Annoy- 
ance, however, has little to do with hatred—at least of 
others. Matt, who didn’t hate Ollie, showed his good — 

- faith by joining Ollie’s little party. 


Marjorie Birk didn’t hate Ollie. Women were fasci- 
nated by Ollie. The majority of them found him irresist- 
ible. 

Marjorie could resist her brother-in-law. As a matter 
of fact, Marjorie took a certain pride in doing just that. 
She boasted about it to Jason, who never seemed suffi- 
ciently impressed. Perhaps he underestimated the degree 
of temptation. 
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Marjorie was twenty-four, ten years younger than O]- 
lie, and twelve years younger than Jason, to whom she 
had been married for a year and a half. Ollie saw her 
first, at a gallery opening. He detached her from her 
friends, one of whom was the artist’s fiancée, and took 
her to the sort of party that all upper-middle-class girl 
graduates who are natives of Ohio and file clerks in ad- 
vertising agencies presumably long to attend. There were 
movie stars and potentates; hashish was baked into some 
of the hors d'oeuvres; the hostess kept a boa constrictor 
as a pet. Marjorie was a graduate of Smith. She was less 
than overwhelmed. 

And Ollie got too high to perform anything more than 
minimal adultery. By Marjorie’s lights the ten-minute 
toss was all right for married people or for people with 
something to prove; she could do better. Marjorie was a 
redhead. Jason Birk took her home. 

As fate—whatever that is—would have it, there was a 
slight accident that night. Sperm escaped. Six weeks later 
Marjorie notified Jason that one of them had worked its 
tail off, beaten the douche, and scored. 

Jason and Marjorie went to Puerto Rico the following 
month. A violinist and a pianist, both under Jason’s man- 
agement, were playing there, so Jason was going anyway. 

After the Mozart, the Corelli, the Beethoven, and the 
abortion, all of which were successful, Jason and Marjo- 
rie stayed on. They occupied a honeymoon cottage with 
a private swimming pool, which Marjorie was cautioned 
not to use for a day or two. They were understandably 
relieved; they were relaxed and easy with each other; 
they were quaintly continent, but not by choice, and not 
for long. Jason was solicitous. The island was happy with 
sun. 

And Marjorie decided she was in love—whatever that 
is. Jason was flattered. He needed a hostess, tax relief, 
and a wife, in that order. He proposed, and somewhat to 
his surprise, he was accepted. The wedding was by cour- 
tesy of a local judge, and the wedding party, a small one, 
was beside the pool. Marjorie changed her blue dress for 
a white lace bikini and went in. 
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The marriage turned out to be a fairly good one, as 
marriages go. Jason got his hostess, his tax relief, and as 
-~ much wife as he could comfortably handle. Marjorie got 
furs and jewels and more freedom than she really 
wanted. Jason denied her nothing but attention, and she 
denied herself nothing—and no one but Ollie. 

It was a small sacrifice, frequently repeated. Marjorie 
was glad that Ollie never gave up the attack, or imbued 
it with any great significance. She teased him—a little. 

Meanwhile, among the men she didn’t deny herself 
were two Jacks, a Percy, a Phil, and currently, Roger 
McGee, with whom she thought she might be in love— 
whatever that is. 

Ollie was amused. War, famine, and pestilence, science 
and technology, plants and animals, insects and people, 


windows and doors, life and death—everything amused 


Ollie. His enemies would have amused him. But—and 
this struck him as vastly hilarious—he had no enemies. 
None at all. 

He threatened Marjorie. Unless she paid a forfeit, he 


~ oY es 


would tell Jason about her and Roger. The fine was to- 


be of her own choosing. Marjorie went right to Jason 
and told him herself. 
Whereupon Jason summoned Ollie into his study, 


glowered at him for a moment, and then, with all due — 


ceremony, gave him a coveted pair of antique cuff links, 
garnet and emerald, and a short, brotherly lecture on 
peace in the family. He sighed then, and then he invited 


Ollie to Thanksgiving dinner. They had a drink. Mar- - 


jorie was called in. Marjorie had a drink, and Marjorie 
kissed them both, but she stuck her tongue out only for 
Ollie. x 

On Friday, the day after Thanksgiving, Jason was busy 
‘welcoming the Bulgarian Ballet to New York, from 
where, under his auspices, it would start its “first gala 
tour of the United States and Canada.” The Bulgarian 
Ballet consisted of ten dykes, four fruits, and a French 
company manager and was thoroughly second-rate. Jason 
had his hands full, figuratively speaking. 
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He couldn’t participate in Ollie’s party. Nor would he — 
- have wanted to. A drug was a drug, Jason said, and if you 
didn’t need it. . . . But then, Jason avoided even aspi- 
rin, and even when he did need it. 

Marjorie had taken PT-109 twice before. For her, it 
was exhilarating; it was unpredictable; it was not a bore. 
She liked it. 

And Roger McGee was frightfully keen on trying it. 
And Marjorie was frightfully keen on Roger. 

In no event would Marjorie, who didn’t hate Ollie, 
have missed the party, which was, after all, being held in 
her building, in an isolated apartment where nothing un- 
toward was likely to happen. 


Four people had been in apartment 5A and taken the 
drug—Ollie, who was the instigator and host, and who 
took half again as much as anyone else; Matt Jerome, 
who didn’t hate Ollie; Marjorie Birk, who didn’t hate 
Ollie; and Roger McGee, who certainly didn’t hate him. 
Roger scarcely knew Ollie. What’s more, Roger was an 
Englishman—Ollie called him Marjorie’s skinny English 
stud—and Roger had trouble enough as it was. 

During the time that Ollie was with Leona Trafalgar, 
Ollie’s three guests, none of whom hated him, cursed 
him out. Thoroughly and vehemently. Roger, still under 
the influence of the drug, used half a dozen languages he 
thought he had forgotten and one, very sibilant and col- 
orful, that he then and there made up. 

Matt reversed and erased the second tape, switched off 
and unplugged the machine. Every so often he referred 
to feces and the process of dropping same. He and Mar- 
jorie made wild guesses about what, if any, horrors he 
confessed to on the first tape, which was already gone, 
and about what, if any, price Ollie would demand for 
that tape. Every so often Marjorie giggled. When neither 
Matt nor Marjorie was looking, Roger poured a couple 
of ounces of the drug solution from the big red thermos 
into a small plastic bottle and hid the little bottle in his 


pocket. 
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It was Roger who first heard Leona see dete . 
ing at Ollie. But it was Matt who was first out of the door 
and into the hallway, by which time Ollie and Leona 
were standing a few feet apart, goggling at each other, 
and laughing fit to be tied. Leona still held the icepick 
in one hand, tongs in the other. 

Matt looked at her. He registered a built blonde; 
pretty, but with disheveled hair, skewed glasses, a slov- 
enly red robe. He frowned at the hem of it. 

And Leona flushed. She glanced from Ollie to Matt, 
then stared at the hem where Ollie had grabbed it and 
ripped it open. Tears sprang to her eyes as she tried to 
slow her laughter. A hanging thread tickled at the back 
of her leg. “Excuse me,” she gasped. 

Matt smiled. “I see you’ve met our eee he said, and 
fixed his smile in place. 

XED: 

“Poil” Roger McGee said brightly. Roger was now 
standing behind Matt. 

Marjorie Birk giggled and came to Roger’s side. 

Leona acknowledged her landlady with an embar- 
rassed nod. 

Ollie grinned and nodded all around, ending on Le- 
ona. “She’s beautiful,” he said. ‘““We’re in love. She damn 
near skewered me.” 

“She should have,” Matt said. He was still smiling. 

“Error in judgment,” Ollie conceded. 

“Pity,” said Roger McGee. 

“Dommage,” Marjorie Birk echoed in French. 

Matt said, “Sh—!” 

“If you'll excuse me...” Leona said quietly. She 
forced up a smile and started backing through the door _ 
and into her apartment. 

“Me too,” Ollie said to her. And to the others, “Excuse 
both of us.” He leered full circle. Then he reached for 

ner, 

“No,” she said, and forgetting that she was embar- 
rassed, she feinted at him with the icepick. 

Because he suddenly sidestepped, she almost didn’t 
miss. 
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Matt gasped. Marjorie gasped and tittered. Roger 
turned pale. 

Ollie bowed to them. He held out his arm to support 
Leona, who was swaying, shocked. She dropped the ice- 
pick and watched it roll toward Matt. 

Matt put his foot over it. He smiled at Leona. “You're 
chicken,” he said to her. His tone was one of accusation. 
“You're chicken, and you should be ashamed of your- 
self.” He smiled again and tapped his foot—bench-made 
brown cordovan—on the icepick. 

Leona leaned against Ollie, weakly. She looked as if 
she was ashamed of herself. She looked at her hem. She 
‘looked at the icepick. She looked at Matt’s shoe, and at 
his smile, which she distrusted. 

Matt stooped, lifted his foot, and took up the weapon. 
Standing, he extended it to her. “You have another 
chance,” he said. 

“Don’t,” she whispered. “Please. . . . 

“We'll testify it was self-defense,” Matt coaxed. 

“An accident if you'd rather,” Marjorie suggested. 

“Anything to oblige,” said Roger. 

Leona clung to Ollie. 

_ “They're looped,” he told her. “They think they’re 
funny.” 

“Oh?” 

“You've met Marjorie,” Ollie said. “She’s harmless.” 

Marjorie giggled as if in confirmation. 

“The stringbean next to her is Roger McGee,” Ollie 
went on. “He plays Chopin, among other things. Chopin 
on the piano. He’s English, and somebody took back his 
visa.” 

“I’m failing—I mean I’m sailing—sailing on Mon- 
day,” Roger said. “Point of fact, I rather think I’m sail- 
ing now. Or wailing. Or whaling—as with an ‘h’ and a 
spout. In a hailstorm. In Rutabaga City; in Poi Carolina, 
that is. Anyway, I’m very pleased to meet you.” 

“How do you do,” Leona said, for lack of anything 


kid 


- better to say. 


“I don’t,” Roger answered. “But come to the party to- 
night—if there is a party tonight. Tomorrow we're going 
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swan-upping on the pis Oates Turnpike. You'll be | 
there, of course?” 

“Notice his eyes,” Ollie told Leona. “The pupils are 
dilated—like mine. The fancy name for that is mydriasis. 
It will last another hour or so. Maybe longer. You never 
can tell. He probably won’t be able to sleep tonight, and 
he might just feel the effects of the drug—or think he | 
feels them—off and on for the next week or more. No- 
body really knows about that—how it works, or why it 
works, or even if it works. 

“The other wide-eyed gent—the one with your icepick 
—is Matt Jerome,” Ollie continued. “Cyrus Matthew 
Jerome, Jr., in case you read the gossip columns. He’s a 
stockbroker—sky-blue chips and like that: ‘Talks about 
stability and growth potential. All the time. He’s very up- 
right; very chicken. Afraid of his own shadow. Afraid 
of—” Ollie shrugged and broke off. 

“Of what, Ollie?” Matt prompted him. 

Ollie shrugged again. 

Matt pointed the icepick at him. 

Marjorie giggled. 

Roger said, “Poi!” 

Matt glowered. “TIl stick you,” he said to Ollie. “PTU 
stick you dead.” 

“Now?” Ollie asked. He laughed. 

“Sure,” Matt said. The icepick was still pointed at Ol- 
lie. Matt, however, had regrown his smile. 

“TI flip you, Matt,” Marjorie said to him, and giggled 
once more. “Flip you for the privilege.” 

“No,” Matt said. 

“Please,” said Marjorie. 

“Definitely not.” 

“Double or nothing,” Marjorie offered. 

“What’s double?” Roger and Ollie asked in chorus. 

And while they waited for an answer Leona mur- 
mured, “Excuse me,” slipped into her apartment, and 
shut the door. 

“Hey!” Ollie said when he heard her click home the 
bolt. “Hey!” He pressed the buzzer. Several times. Then 
he pounded the door. 
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“No!” Leona called to him. 

“You forgot your icepick,” he shouted back. 

“Keep it!” 

Ollie snatched the icepick from Matt’s hand and thrust 
its point deep into the wood of the door. “Here!” he 
shouted. ; 

The thick steel handle quivered below a closed safety 
peephole and a black plastic name strip, which Ollie 
read. “Thanks, Leona,” he shouted then. “You’ve been 
a brick whatchmacallit through the whole ugly mess.” 
He took one final jab at the buzzer. 

Leona didn’t answer. 

She heard Matt say, “Ha!” 

-And Ollie say, “Leave that thing alone.” 

And Matt laugh and say, “Okay. But we can always do 
‘you in by some other means. A blunderbuss, an assagai, 
a bow and arrow—could be anything. Maybe not today; 
maybe not tomorrow; maybe not. . . .” 

Leona felt chilly. Scared. For what she thought was no 
good reason. “Lordy!” she gasped to herself, and scanned 
the room to locate her drink. 

“We can short-circuit his toothbrush!” The voice was 
Marjorie’s. | 

“They're safe.” That was Matt’s voice, and sad. 

“You certain?” Marjorie again, and also sad. 

There was a pause. Footsteps sounded along the hall- 
way. Then silence. 

“We can poison the bristles!” The voice was distant, 
but clearly female. Therefore, it was Marjorie’s. 

“Poison his poi!” That from Roger, whose British ac- 
cent Leona hadn’t noticed before. 

The elevator was rattling now, the cage rising from 
the ground floor. 

Leona heard the doors open. She heard Matt say, “We 
can send him out in a thunderstorm with his hands tied 
and a lightning rod hooked onto his hat.” 

She heard Marjorie say, “Or we can parachute him 
into Central Park at night and let him take his chances.” 

She heard Ollie protest, “You'll allow me my trusty 
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feiitock, won’t you? Just to ep ihe on a sport . 


basis?” 

And she heard Roger half sing, half chant something 
that sounded very much like, “Who put the curare in 
Mrs. Clancy’s knish? ‘I,’ said the sparrow, ‘because ae 
don’t eat shish-ka-bop-bop-bop. . . .’” 

The elevator doors closed, ioi idea heard no more. 

She found her drink, her sense of humor, and what 
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she fervently hoped was her perspective. She turned on 


the television set. She sat down and tried to laugh. 
Some five hours later she found Ollie’s body still 
warm, but unmistakably dead. 


chapter 4 


LEONA sAT before the television set for approximately 
an hour and a half. She saw a cowpoke nuzzle his palo- 
mino; heard the horse whinny gratefully. She finished 
her drink and all but a driblet of the one she had made 
for Ollie. She remained sober. 

She heard a middle-aged woman praise a headache pill 
and a mock dental assistant speak feelingly about the 
choice of deodorants. She heard the news. There was 
trouble in Africa, South Africa, and Asia, as usual; Christ- 
mas was coming with bells and charity appeals, as usual; 
another airplane had fallen down and gone boom, kill- 
ing everyone; an investigation would be held, as usual; 
there were stirrings of trouble in Garcia’s country; in 
Washington, anti-Garcia demonstrations had been easily 
quelled. 

She heard several items about the races, black and 
white, slalom, and drag. She heard more commercials, 
then an item about a brutal mugging, one about an er- 
rant movie star, and one about a four-alarm fire. The 


weather was expected to remain clear and unseasonably 


warm for at least another day. 
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Leona felt oppressed, lonely, persecuted or near to it. 
All her own fault, of course. To make things worse, the 
telephone didn’t ring. No Pedro. No anybody.. Still 
worse, she remembered that Pedro hadn’t paid her. No 
twelve hundred dollars; no portion thereof. And she was 
broke, or broke enough to begin to worry about being 
broke. She wondered if she could bill Pedro. For profes- 
sional services rendered? Or was it piecework? She grim- 
aced. 

Rising, she shut off the television set. She was hungry; 
her feet were dirty, gritty from when she had snooped 
barefoot in the hallway; the bed was unmade. She made 
it, using new sheets with rosebuds printed on their hems. 


be ie 


She washed her feet, hoisting them one at a time into. 


the basin to scrub them with a nail brush. The rest of 
her felt dirty. She took another shower. She dressed— 
contact lenses, plaid skirt, tan sweater, lizard shoes and 
bag, full complement of neat, nongaudy underwear. She 
went out. On her way out, she pulled the icepick from 
her door and tossed it onto a chair in the living room. 

She ate a hamburger in a hamburger place, which was 
crowded and fluorescent. Everyone looked green. She 


walked. Some of the smaller stores were open. She: 


shopped. She bought a duster-brush replacement for her 
vacuum cleaner. She bought two newspapers and a fash- 
ion magazine. She bought a pink velvet kaleidoscope for 
herself and a yellow velvet kaleidoscope for a bedridden 
aunt in California, the only person in the world to whom 
she could send presents. Because she was poor, she 
bought a can of octopus meat to sit on the shelf forever, 
and she gave a quarter each to a nun and two Santa 
Clauses, fifteen cents to a drunk who said he wanted to 
take the subway, and half a dollar to a drunk who said 
he wanted to get drunker. She had a cup of bitter coffee 
` and a slice of soggy mince pie at the counter of an all 
but deserted drugstore. She thought she saw Pedro on 
the street, and was mistaken. She walked home. 

As she turned the corner of Lexington Avenue and 
started down 64th Street, her street, she was certain she 
saw Pedro. He was hailing a taxi. She called to him. He 
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glanced around, but he didn’t answer. The taxi stopped, 
and he got in. She decided she was mistaken again. The 
taxi passed her as she was entering her building. It was 
ten o'clock. 

The elevator was waiting downstairs. But inside the 
Birk apartment someone was banging funky funny on 
the piano, and someone was singing “Shish-ka-bop-bop- 
bop . . .” She identified the voice as Roger McGee’s. 

Over the music, such as it was, and a hubbub of what 
she took to be Russian—it was actually Bulgarian—she 
heard party voices. She paused to listen. 

“With pop-up pictures. .. .” 

“If Vancouver comes through, we can tour them. ... 

“Healthy babies simply don’t eat Kitty Litter, and 
you'll never make me believe. . . .” 

“Yeah, well, up yours with a meat hook. . . .” 

“Nobody goes to Pria any. . . .” 

“Paid her freight from Ireland, had all her teeth 
capped, bought two dozen size-forty uniforms, and. . . .” 

“Hard core, for Christ’s sakes! Hard core? Now who _ 
the hell do you think made up that little. . . .” 

“Fasten your seat belt, sweetie, you’re gonna fly to- 
se Ds a 

The elevator doors, which Leona had opened, started 
to close. She remembered the other time she had eaves- 
dropped on Birk shenanigans. That afternoon. She shud- 
dered slightly. She shifted packages, the magazine, the 
newspapers under her arm, caught the sliding doors, and 
rode upstairs. 

Her own door was ajar. She wondered if she could — 
have left it that way. There were lights in her living 
room. She usually left one burning. Only one, however. 
And a dim one. 

She pushed inside, dumped the packages, magazine, 
newspapers on the first convenient chair. Another chair 
was overturned. She thought she heard the toilet flush. 

She screamed. 

Silence. Except for a rumbling in the walls. Which 
could be anybody’s plumbing. 

Nerves, she told herself. 
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The rumbling became a thready whine. Then utter 
silence. Smiling grimly, Leona braced herself to look 
around. 

And she saw that Ollie was on her couch—again. 

He was humped forward, smiling slackly. His eyes 

were open, the pupils different sizes. The left one was 
normal in width; the right was faintly, obscenely larger. 
Both eyes were dull, like scummed marbles, with flabby 
lids. 
_ She moved toward him. Gingerly, she touched him. He 
was warm, unbreathing, limp. One huge palm, his left, 
was turned up. It was very meaty, very white, with a deep 
red gash almost in its center. She backed away. 

Then she saw the icepick. Its tip and length had been 
plunged into Ollie’s skull above and behind his right ear. 
It was her icepick. She recognized the handle, which pro- 
truded at a jaunty angle from the crisp tufts of hair that 
surrounded its base. 

She backed farther away. Slowly. She stumbled to a 
chair. She sat down. Her mouth was dry. She couldn't 
scream. 


chapter 5 


AND THEN she ran. 

Maybe it was nerves again, and maybe it wasn’t. Maybe 
it was sheer, silly, female panic. She didn’t stop to ana- 
lyze it. 

She heard something, or someone; or she thought she 
heard something, or someone. The sound came from the 
bedroom. It was a faint thud; a clumsy footfall perhaps. 
And after it, a strangled intake of breath—real or im- 
agined. 

She stood up. Her ears pounded. She was frightened. 
And she ran. 

Into the hallway. The elevator was there. She pushed 
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the shiny button to open the doors. They started to slide _ 
apart, revealing a confined space, a bright and terrifying _ 
mechanical box, self service, in which anything might 
lurk. Sobbing, she ran past it, to the stairs, down them. 

There were four flights, four swift, gasping turns. She 
became slightly dizzy. No one was behind her; she was 
certain of that. But she thought she heard the elevator 
in rattling motion. 

On the last flight, which was marble to match the 
lobby, her ankle boggled and she almost fell—almost. 
She caught the banister rail, caught herself, continued. 
Seconds later she was in front of the Birks’ door, winded, 
incredulous, safe, but with a painful stitch in her side. 
She pushed the door button and bent over—nearly dou- 
ble—which was her way of curing a stitch. 

Chimes tinkled gently inside the apartment, and al- 
most immediately, Horst, the Birks’ butler, stood in the 
opened door. He was a stubby little man, raddle-fleshed, 


pop eyed, thick of lip, white of mane, and ultra-erect; it — 5 


was he who, unofficially, managed the building, he who 
collected the rents, took packages, adjudicated com- 
plaints, and if absolutely necessary, called the plumber, 
the carpenter, or the man who was supposed to know ~ 


why a brand new stove should stink when the oven was ~ : 


turned on. 

Leona was still bending over. 

Horst waited. 

_ The elevator stopped on the second floor, then started 
again. Neither Leona nor Horst heard it. 

Leona straightened. She twitched, and flushing under 
Horst’s gaze, she stammered something about having to 
see Mrs. Birk—or Mr. Birk—or both of them, for God’s 
sake—Mr. and Mrs. Birk—right away, for God’s sake— 
and maybe, for God’s sake, it would be better if no one 
was allowed to leave the building, because—oh, Lordy! 

The butler was winking at her. 

She stepped back, startled. 

And little Horst, who was blocking the door, smiled 
and murmured, “Now, miss, I’m sure there’s no cause to 
get excited.” 
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“But—” she said. | 

“I believe I can guess what’s troubling you,” he inter- 
rupted, and he winked again, as if to imply that he and 
Leona shared a secret. 

“If you'll permit me to be—ah, frank,” he went on, 
ignoring her gestures of protest, “Mr. Oliver Birk did, er, 
mention you rather—disparagingly, shall we say. Not 


that it was unkindly meant, you understand.” 


Temporarily, Leona was dumbfounded. She was terri- 
bly afraid that she did understand. 

“However,” Horst said, “I believe I can assure you 
that Mr. and Mrs. Birk are quite—er, ah, quite liberal— 
in their attitudes. They do expect a certain modicum of 
—shall we say—discretion. But apart from that—” 

This was when Leona, blushing furiously, kicked 
Horst in the shins, and while he was hopping, dashed by 
him and into the foyer, where a bull-dyke Bulgarian bal- 
lerina threw her arms around her and shrieked, 
“Maiko!” which is the Bulgarian word for mother. 

To which Leona replied, “Let gol” and wrenched 
loose. 

Following which she was pinched. 

Following which she was goosed, but this was by some- 
body else—somebody other than the pincher, that is, who 
had harumphed away after Leona hauled off and slapped 
him; and somebody other than the dyke, who had re- 
treated to a foyer bench, there to pout and posture and 
scatch her crotch. Moreover, there were short intervals 
between the assaults during which intervals Leona 
achieved the living room, which was a vast twenty by 
forty and two stories high, with a balcony across its front, 
an artsy tortuous curlicued chrome staircase leading to 
the balcony, and a long row of French windows from the 
balcony to the upstairs terrace. There was a matching 
row of French windows beneath the balcony. These led 
to the backyard garden, which had gaslights, statues, 
flagstones, white iron furniture, Japanese yews, and a 
bar of its own. Most of the windows were standing open. 
It was warm enough. 

There were people on the terrace, people in the 
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was thronged with people, and in the center of quite a 
lot of them was Roger McGee at the piano. As he played, 
expertly, he crooned—not so expertly—a seemingly 
tender love song, the general purport of which was that 
he was greatly pained because he was stuck on an iron 
maiden, up and down his spine as well as elsewhere. 

Leona scanned the room. She didn’t see Jason Birk. 
She didn’t see Marjorie. The man who goosed her had 
moved around front and was offering his services, if only 
to fetch her a drink. She looked at him. He was under- 
sized, over-aged, and earnest. He wore a mottled mauve 
waistcoat. 

Leona smiled at him, wanly, and elicited the informa- 
tion that he didn’t know where his host and hostess were 
—or who they were—or what—eh? 

Near the foyer archway, Horst was watching in con- 
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sternation. It was not his place to make a scene or to dis- _ 


comfit an invited guest, or even a guest of an invited 
guest. He waited. 


“Iron maiden,” sang Roger McGee, “you’ve got me 


all ripped up.” He stood to acknowledge his applause, 
and catching sight of Leona, he waved to her, called, 
“Poi!” and sat down again. 

“Who put the curare in Mrs. Clancy’s knish?” he 
sang. “ʻI; said the sparrow, ‘because she don’t eat 
SDI ocea 

Leona grabbed a cocktail from a passing tray. She 
glanced at Horst, who glowered back at her. She glanced 
at her new friend, who grinned foolishly. Then she saw 
Matt Jerome. He was on the balcony and starting to pick 
his way down the curlicue stairs. 

“’Scuse me,” Leona gasped to the mauve waistcoat, 
and started toward Matt. 

Horst started after Leona. 

Leona spilled half her drink over a fat woman’s white 
velvet ball gown, gulped down the other half, and 
dumped the empty glass on another passing tray, which 
happened to be full of fresh hors d'oeuvres. 

Roger McGee segued into another song, a rousing Ir- 
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= ving Berlin type number. “Come on along with that old 
R.C. rhythm—method,” Roger rahe “old R.C. rhythm 
—method; old R.C. rhythm. . 

Matt and Leona reached the foot of the stairs at al- 
= most the same moment. Leona, in fact, bumped into 
_ Matt. Whereupon she hung her head on his chest and 
burst into tears. 

Horst stood back, glowering. The door chimes 
sounded. He gave Leona a nasty look before he went to 
answer. 

Matt gave Leona a linen handkerchief to blubber into, 
sat her down on one of the steps, and when she had some- 
what recovered herself, listened to her blurt out her 
story. 

He shook his head in disbelief. “Marjorie’s in the gar- 
den,” he said. “And Jason is in the study, I think, having 
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a business conference. Are you sure . . . ?” 
“The icepick was—” She pointed to the place on her 


own head. 
Rs “Ollie likes to have his little—jokes. Shock people out 
of their complacency, he says. Why, I remember one time 
when—” 
“No,” Leona interrupted. She stuffed Matt's handker- 
chief back into his pocket. “He’s dead,” she said flatly. 
_And then, in surprise, “Lordy!” 

Horst had returned to the living room and was coming 
toward her again. On either side of him was a uniformed 
policeman. The two officers: towered over him. They 
looked grim. 

“Come on along with that old rhythm method,” sang . 
Roger McGee. “Or don’t come at all. He saw the police- 
men. He paled slightly. He stopped playing. 
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chapter 6 


THE NEIGHBORs in back had complained about the noise. 
It was a noisy party, indoors and out, and complaints 
were to be expected. But not quite so early in the eve- 
ning. ; — 

Matt Jerome, who was used to Birk parties, noted the 
uniforms and knew why the police had come. At least, 
he hoped he knew. 

Leona did not know. She wasn’t used to Birk parties, 
or any like them. Moreover, her mind was on murder, 
not the party, not noise. She tried to stand as the police- 
men approached. 

“Wait!” Matt said, and pulled her down. “Don’t be a 
fool!” 

Horst, who was escorting the two officers, had trouble 
keeping pace with them. Still, he had time to look men- 
acingly at Leona. 

Both policemen observed. One commented. 

Horst: shrugged and murmured something noncom- 
mittal. 

Whereupon both officers halted, and appraised Leona. 
Before they moved on, they signified their approval, one 
by pursed lips and a slow nod, the other by an embar- 
rassed grin. 


Leona flushed, winced, then gawked up at Matt, who 


had circled a firm arm around her shoulders. She tried 
again to rise, but couldn’t. Matt held her too tightly. She 
opened her mouth to call out. 

“No!” Matt grunted. 

And suddenly, he had spun her to him and was kissing 
her, hard. 

The two officers, and Horst between them, strode 
through the huge living room toward the open French 
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_ windows, and beyond them, the garden, where most of 
the actionable racket was. 

Leona, shocked at first, began to struggle against Matt’s 
embrace. She pounded at Matt with her fists. She tugged 
his hair. She tried to bite him. In vain. 

Not until the policemen had disappeared did Matt let 
go—and then, only of her mouth. 

“Why?” she gasped when she had breath enough to 
gasp it. Matt’s arm remained stiff and heavy across her 
shoulders. His fingers dug in. “Why?” she demanded. 

Matt sighed. 

The party had become suddenly quieter. Roger Mc- 
_ Gee had left the piano and was scurrying for the cover 
of a group of subdued drinkers in a corner near the stairs. 
Guests were coming in from the terrace and garden. The 
Bulgarians, looking nervous, most of them, were gather- 
ing into a bloc to one side of the fireplace. 

“Suppose,” Matt said to Leona, and sighed again, 
“Ollie really is dead. We don’t actually know that, do 
we?” — 

Leona groaned. 

“Beyond a doubt?” Matt asked. 

She was silent. 

“All right,” he said quickly, and gazed around the 
room. “He doesn’t seem to be here. So he’s dead. 
All right? And his body is on your couch. Do you 
honestly think telling a couple of uniformed flunkies who 
came here because the party was getting too loud is go- 
ing to do any good?” 

“I think—” Leona said, and stopped. She didn’t know 
what she thought. 

“None,” Matt said. “No good at all. And it may do one 
hell of a lot of harm.” 

“But—?” 

“Playboy Murdered in Love Nest. Would you like 
that? Blonde Cutie Held on pican. Do you photo- 
graph well?” 

Leona was trembling, ready to pop. 

“Hush!” Matt commanded before she could say any- 
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thing, and with his hip, he squeezed her to one side of 
the step on which they were sitting. _ ia 

A group of party guests, descending from the balcony, 
struggled past them on the artsy twisting stairs. 
Chromium rods, supports for the stairs, pried into 
Leona’s arm. She squirmed, but Matt still held her. His 
fingers dug; his hip pressed. 

“Those were important people,” he said as soon as the 
important people had moved out of earshot. “One of 
them’s an ambassador.” 

“Sor” 

“And Jason Birk—your landlord—is rather a prom- 
inent man himself, you know. Not the biggest impresario 
in the world. But big. A man of high moral character. 
That’s important to him, or at least, to the ladies’ sym- 
phony committee in Grand Forks, North Dakota, and 
the Tuesday Music Club in Kokomo, Indiana. Jason’s 
reputation—” 

“And your” Leona interrupted. “What about you?” 

“I’m a stockbroker,” Matt said ponderously. “It’s a 
position of trust. My name gets into the papers, certainly. 
I like it there. Whom I escort to the opera, where we go 
after the opera, what charity balls I patronize—that’s 
all to the good. A scandal—” He shrugged. 

The two policemen were coming back from the gar- 
den. With them was Marjorie Birk in bright blue hostess 
pajamas, bell bottomed, but tight elsewhere, and slit to 
the waist in front. She was smiling, and twisting the 
chain of a flower-shaped diamond-and-ruby pendant. 

Roger McGee started toward her. Then he stopped, 
and sighting at Leona, he grinned, waved, and called, 
“Poi!” 

Matt frowned. “Remember,” he told her, “you threat- 
ened Ollie this afternoon. Three people heard you. I 
heard you; Roger McGee did; and Marjorie. You had 
the icepick—your icepick. The body—if there is a body 
—is on your couch. Suspicion would naturally focus on 
you. An investigation—” 

“But you—” Leona broke in. “You threatened Ollie, 
too. All three of you threatened him.” 
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“Ah, yes, but .. .” Matt shrugged again, then turned 
~ abruptly. “Watch them,” he said, nodding in the direc- 
=~ tion of the two policemen. “Watch Marjorie.” 

Marjorie Birk had left the policemen for a moment 
and was standing to one side, whispering to Horst, who 
~ had been closing some of the windows. Roger McGee 
= was behind Marjorie, his hand on her shoulder. 


e Marjorie glanced at Leona, smiled tentatively, whispered 


again to Horst. Then, smiling big, she returned to the 


two officers. 


“Watch,” Matt said. “In this city the wise householder 
doesn’t offer alcoholic beverages to a pair of policemen. 
No drinking on duty. They would have to refuse. If, 
however, the pair is tactfully separated ... Look . 
there!” 

Leona looked. Horst was guiding one officer out of 
_ the living room; Marjorie was chatting with the other. 
_ Roger McGee, left alone, was moving back to his group 
of drinkers. 

“You see?” Matt said when Horst and his officer were 
out of sight and Marjorie was giving hers a highball. 

Leona nodded. 

“How about it, then?” Matt stood and extended a 
hand to help her up. “Suppose we go upstairs and—take 
inventory?” 

“Count corpses?” 

“If any.” 

“You still don’t believe me,” Leona said. She took a 
grip on one of the stair supports, gazed at Matt, and 
spurning his hand, pushed herself up. “You still 
Cont. 5." 

“Let’s just say that, knowing Ollie, I reserve judg- 
ment.” Matt’s hand fell to his side. “He was my best 
friend.” 

“Was?” 

“Suppose we go see,” Matt said. “Unless you'd like to 
have a drink first?” 

“No.” 

“Perhaps you'd better.” 

“No,” she said, and then, tired of asserting herself, 
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she let Matt lead her up the twisting steps to the balcony. 

From the balcony they entered one of the upper 
rooms of the Birk duplex, a lavish pink and orange silk 
bedroom with cherubs on the ceiling, fur on the floor, 
coats and assistant symphony conductors, a pair, on the 
. big round bed. . 

One of the assistant conductors looked up and said, 
“Oops!” 

The other struck a pose—chin on flatted hands, head 
- tilted, full smirk—then, in a bitchy drawl, inquired, 
“Which of us do you think is the more enchanting?” 

Silent, Matt and Leona hurried through the room and 
into the second-floor hall. Silent, they walked rather than 
rode to the fifth floor—and saw nothing out of order on 
the way. 

“Just for the record,” Matt asked when they were al- 
most in front of Leona’s door, “you didn’t kill Ollie your- 
self, did you?” 

“No,” Leona told him. “Did you?” 

“Not that I recall.” — 

Leona’s door was open, as she had left it. Matt signaled 
her to remain where she was. Moving stealthily, he en- 
tered the apartment. 

Leona tiptoed to where she could watch him. 


chapter 7 


He roun the corpse—and no one. 

As he moved through the apartment he switched on 
more lights—those overhead in the kitchen, which had 
been dark, and the bedroom, also dark. He turned on 
the bedside lamp, lit a raw bulb in the bedroom closet. - 
In the bathroom a small light was already burning. Re- 
turning to the living room, he lit another lamp there. 
He stood before the couch. 

Leona could breathe again. There was no immediate 
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cause aha to run or to scream. She breathed. 1, finding it 
almost painful. She started into the apartment, then hes- 
itated, feeling she should run. Matt gestured her for- 
ward. Uneasily, she left the doorway and stood beside 
him, looking at the body. 

It was exactly as it had been before. The lips were 
- smiling the same slack smile. The palm was still up, dis- 
playing its wound. The scummed eyes were still open, 
one eccentrically larger than the other. 

The handle of the icepick still poked jauntily from 
the side of the skull. “It looks like a key,” Matt said. “For - 
a big toy. Twist it, wind up Ollie—and off he goes.” 

“Yes,” Leona said quietly, and shuddered. 

“He was my best friend,” Matt said. 

“I’m sorry.” 

“People expected him to put on a show. Rich as he 
was, they expected him to entertain. Funny Ollie. He 
was outrageous. One of the foremost outrages of our 
time, he said—he and Chiang Kai-shek. Everybody 
loved him. He tried to make everyone disapprove. No 
one ever figured out whether he was tortured or not.” 

“Please. . . .”” Leona touched Matt’s arm. 

“We grew up together,” Matt said. “He was my best 
friend.” 

“Yes, I know.” ; 

“Do you?” Matt’s voice had taken on a wheezy quality. 
“Do you?” He tried to laugh. He couldn't. 

“Please. . . .” Leona repeated. “What can I say? I’m 
sorry. I— 

“Why here?” Matt croaked. He whirled on Leona. 
“What was Ollie doing in your apartment?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, startled. She stepped away 
from him. “It doesn’t make sense.” ` 

“No.” He stared at her for a moment, and then he 
began idly to move around the room. “It certainly 
doesn’t,” he said, pacing. He stopped and gazed about, 
frowning at the litter of cartons, the windows bare ex- 
cept for their closed blinds, the furniture haphazardly 
placed. 

“I haven’t lived here very long,” Leona said. “Since 
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the first of the month—that’s all. I’m not really moved 
in yet.” 

Was there a fight? Can you tell?” 

“That. . . .” She pointed to the chair tipped onto the 
floor. Then she shrugged. “That’s all, I guess.” 

Again, Matt stared at her for a moment. Then he con- 
tinued his inspection of the room. The bottle opener, 
the jigger, and the corkscrew, fluted steel handles match- 
ing that of the icepick, were on the table nearest the 
kitchen. On another table were the tongs, an overfull 
ashtray, two unwashed glasses. Matt’s eyes settled on the 
glasses. 

“From this afternoon,” Leona explained. “I made 
Ollie a drink this afternoon.” 

“And you invited him back.” 

“I did not.” . 

“Why was he here?” 

“I don’t know. I told you that. I told you AR E I 
do know. 

“I went out at seven-fifteen. Maybe it was a little after 
—seven-thirty maybe. The icepick was sticking into the 
door. I pulled it out and threw it on a chair. That chair, 
I guess.” She nodded toward the one that was over- 
turned. “When I got back—ten o'clock, as I told you— 
the door was open. Ajar, actually. I thought I might have _ 
forgotten to close it. Forgotten to lock it, anyway. That's 68 
happened before.” i 

“Ollie had a key,” Matt said. | 

Leona gasped. “Oh, no”—she shook her head—“he 
couldn’t.” 

“The building passkey,” Matt continued, “or one of 
the passkeys. There are two, I think, and Horst, I think, 
has the other. 

“Ollie stayed here off and on, and he liked to shave 
the vacant apartments. Discombobulate prospective 
tenants; in particular, discombobulate pubescent girls 
from Iowa, if any. Scare them; bug Horst. And Marjorie 
let him do it. 

“After we left you this morning she asked him to hand 
the key back. He refused. She coaxed. He asked, what 
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was it ee | to ber? And she told 5 What the hell, 
keep i it. Which, to the best of my knowledge, he did. 


“Therefore—” Matt was pacing again. 
Leona backed onto a box and sat down. She was be- 
wildered, but not so bewildered that she didn’t know 
what Matt was leading up to. “Therefore .. . ?” she 
said, very softly. 

“It’s logical to assume that Ollie let himself in here 
to wait for you—surprise, surprise! You found him. You 
lost your temper, as you did before, and—” 

“That’s logical, all right,” Leona interrupted. “But it 
isn’t true.” 

“Self-defense?” Matt offered. 

“No.” 

“How about amnesia? You killed him and forgot.” 

“That’s not the sort of thing that’s likely to slip my 
mind.” 


5 SANO,” Matt said, “I suppose not.” 


Leona stood up, faced him. “I told you the truth,” 
she insisted. 

“And for some warped reason I’m inclined to believe 
you. It’s probably your looks. However— 

“I’m in trouble, I know.” 

“Exactly. Bad trouble. Worse than you realize.” 

“Well?” Leona braced herself, waited. 

Matt moved toward the phone. “First let me call 
Marjorie, ask her to come up here.” 


chapter 8 


“NOT THE POLICE?” Leona said. 
“No,” Matt said. “Definitely not the police.” Then, 
seeing Leona was about to argue, he added, “Not yet, 
anyway.” 
“Maybe the noise boys are still at the party. 
drinking?” 
44 
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“What Sai you tell the 

“Why . - the truth,” Leona said slowly. “The truth 
e» - Of course.” 

“And how, then, do you propose to explain the fact 
that you didn’t tell them before? They saw you, you 
know. Isn’t it going to seem odd—incriminating, per- 
haps—” 

“You wouldn’t let me tell them. You—” Leona sput- 
tered. “You held me. You— 

“I kissed you.” Matt smiled. “It was a mistake. An er- 
ror in judgment. I apologize.” He smiled again. 

Leona reddened. “Don’t make fun of me. Not now. 
Not when Ollie—not when your best friend—is— 

“Skewered,” Matt supplied. 

“Lordy!” Leona whispered. She shuddered. “You 
sounded like him. Like Ollie. Not your voice. His is— - 
his was deeper—more resonant. But your inflections 
maybe. Something.” 

“Nol” Matt said, louder and more emphatically than 
he had meant to. His shoulder twitched; his breathing 
was ragged. He made a fist. “You're overwrought,” he 
said, and wheezed. “You're letting your imagination play 
tricks on you.” 

“Sorry,” Leona said, puzzled. 

Wheezing, Matt tried to smile. “Ollie was my best 
friend,” he said, wheezing. “It’s hard to realize that he’s - 

one.” 

“Somebody killed him,” Leona said flatly. 

“Yes,” Matt said. He took out a clean handkerchief, 
spat into it. He paced a few steps. Then, turning 
abruptly, he asked, “Is anything missing from the apart- 
ment? Anything out of place? Did you check?” 

“I didn’t have time,” Leona said. “When I heard some- 
one—thought I heard someone—I was terrified. I— 

“Can you check now?” 

She checked. Nothing seemed to be missing or out of 
lace. 

r Matt called her attention to the windows. Three flights 

below them was the Birks’ terrace. Sheer drop. And there 

had been people on the terrace and in the garden all 
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evening. pie was the sundeck. The ivy F oig done 
from its redwood planters had not been disturbed. 

He led her into the hallway and up the short flight of 
stairs to the sundeck door. It was.a solid metal firedoor, 
close fitting, and bolted on the inside. Back in the hall- 
way, with Leona at his heels, he tried the doors to the 
other apartments—including 5A, where Ollie had held 
his drug session. All were Iocked. The elevator was stand- 
ing on five. No one was in it. 

“What now?” Leona asked. She and Matt were still in 
the hall, near the elevator. They looked fidgety. They 
looked at each other. They looked away from each other; 
then back. Matt wheezed. 

“Now,” he said, “we know that whoever killed Ollie 
probably went downstairs afterwards. Not out the win- 
dow; we saw that wasn’t possible. Not up to the roof— 
because of the bolt.” 

“Back to the party?” Leona asked. a 

“That or out the front door. Either way, Horst would 
know who was possible. He has a list—every guest, every 
guest of a guest. It pretty much has to be a guest—or a 
tenant. Horst’s been monitoring the door. A thief or a 
‘mysterious intruder’ would have been noticed unless he 
came and went via the roof—which no one did.” 

“You want to call Marjorie—Mrs, Birk?” 

- Matt nodded. 

“All right,” Leona said, and started back toward her 
apartment. “Go ahead.” 

Matt moved with her to the door, where she gestured 
him inside. She herself remained on the threshold. She 
tried not to look at the couch, at Ollie’s body, propped 
there, or at the icepick, sticking from his skull. 

And Matt telephoned. He knew the number. 
Strangely, however, he dialed his own number first. He 
waited several moments while it rang, sniffled asthmat- 
ically when he realized what he had done, clicked down 
the receiver, sniffled while he waited to regain the line, 
and then at last dialed the Birks’ number. Horst an- 
swered. 
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chapter 9 


Marjori£ Birk came bubbling from the elevator to find 
Matt and Leona right there, waiting in the hall. Roger 
> McGee was with Marjorie. “We snuck out,” Marjorie 
said, and grinned. “We shooed off the bloody bobbies— 

“Fuzz,” Roger corrected her. 

“Yes, indeed,” she said. “We shooed off—brushed 
off—the bloody fuzz and snuck out. Horst was very mys- 
terious. I must say—” 

“Horst doesn’t know,” Matt interrupted. “I didn’t 
tell him.” 

“Aha!” said Marjorie, and turned her grin full on — 
Leona. “Is it true,” she asked, “that you mauled one of — 
our Bulgarians, kicked Horst, and slapped the senator?” 

“Senator?” Leona said, startled. 

“Curly Merkin from the sovereign state of—” 

“Poi Carolina,” Roger said, and laughed. 

“Yassuh,” Marjorie acknowledged in her best South- 
ern accent. “He pinches, suh. The senatuh pinches.” 

“Marjorie. . . .” Matt said. 

She ignored him. She bobbed her head at Roger, then 
turned back to Leona. “Honey chile,” she mimicked, 
“the senatuh don’t want ta boast none—yuh unnerstan’ 
that—the distinguished senatuh suttainly don’t want ta 
boast none, but his las’ wife, Franny Helen May, was a 
little ole New Yawk gal, and she tol’ him that he took, 
ab-sol-utely, he took lon-gah ta come than a pack-age 
from Macy’s. He don’t want to appear ungallant, but 
you, ma’am, are heaps prettier than little ole—” 

“Marjorie . . . ?” Matt repeated. 

Leona was silent. 

“Congratulations!” Marjorie grinned at her. “I al- 
ways wanted to slap the dirty old coot myself. Ollie says 
I should go ri-ight ahead. But Jason—” 

<a 


“About Ollie, ” Matt said. 3 

“Again?” said Marjorie. 

PEB eS 

“What is it this time?” 

“He’s dead,” Matt told her. 

“Goody!” she said. She snickered uncertainly. 

Roger said, “Damn!” 

Leona leaned against the wall and whispered, “Oh, 
dear Lord!” 

And Matt—Matt stood with his mouth open while 
Marjorie began to look scared and Roger reverent and 
Leona more and more exasperated. Then he stood with 
his mouth shut. 

“He’s—it’s—the body, I mean—it’s in there,” Leona 
said at last, and pointed toward her apartment. 

“Skewered,” Matt said. He wheezed. 

“No,” Leona contradicted, “not skewered. Icepicked. 
Through the skull.” She then proceeded, with some as- 
sistance from Matt, to tell what happened—when she 
left her apartment, when she came back, what she found, 
what she heard, or thought she heard, and what, to- 
gether, she and Matt found and concluded. 

Nothing was omitted, except the fact that while she 
was running downstairs she had thought she heard the 
elevator rattling along after her—temporarily, she had 
forgotten about this—and except the fact that when she 
came home she thought she saw Pedro hailing a cab out- 
side the building. This latter was something she had 
neglected to mention to Matt. It had seemed of no im- 
portance. What’s more, the topic of Pedro was one that 
she was loath to bring up. 

She was not, however, to be spared. 

“You're running a cathouse up here,” Marjorie said. 

Leona gasped and shook her head. 

“Pedro Garcia was with you this afternoon.” 

“Yes. But how did you—” 

“How many others were there?” 

“No one,” Leona snapped. “Not one single, solitary—” 

“What do you charge?” 
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Leona exhaled. She managed a weak, “Lordy!” Then 
she inhaled, hard, threw back her head, and holding the se 


breath she had taken, tried to muster a reply. 

Marjorie didn’t give her a chance. “Sorry,” Marjorie 
said. “Cancel that last question. I was just curious.” Her 
tone was almost rueful. 

She glanced around at Roger, who shrugged puz- 
zledly. He waited a moment; then he asked, “Did I miss 
something?” 


“Not much,” Marjorie said. “Ollie saw a man named | 
Pedro Garcia come out of the bedroom—in there—this 


afternoon.” She pointed toward Leona’s apartment. 

Leona looked from Marjorie’s accusing finger to Matt, 
who nodded significantly and mouthed the word, 
“Trouble.” She trembled, and controlling her trembling, 
she blushed, which was worse. Matt averted his eyes. 

“Ollie’d only met Pedro once,” Marjorie went on. 
“Over a year ago. So he couldn’t place him right away. 
Pedro, however, is I-bee’s husband. I-bee is Isobel, the 
pregnant girl. You met her tonight.” 

Roger still seemed puzzled. 


“Yes, you did,” Marjorie admonished. “I introduced 


you to her. Black hair, remember? Limpid brown eyes. 
Big belly in a purple dress. Looks like she’s going to ex- 
plode, but she. isn’t due for two and a half months yet.” 
“Oh,” said Roger. “You mean the dictator’s daughter- 
in-law. The woman Ollie was chatting up to all evening.” 
“Right,” said Marjorie. “Isobel.” 
Roger formed his mouth into an appreciative “P,” for 
“Poil” 


“We went to school together,” Marjorie said. “She’s | 


a South American. Came here to go to college. Went 
back home after she graduated. Got married. Got gravid. 
Came back here for a visit. We'd sort of lost touch 
though.” 

“Ollie was drooling after her,” Matt said. 

“Chatting up,” said Roger, “or chatting the snatch, 
is drooling with intent to seduce.” 

“Was he?” Marjorie asked. “All evening?” 
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“Most ofi it,” Matt bsid. 

Marjorie said, “Hmm.” She looked at Roger, who 
shrugged again. 

“I saw Ollie,” she told him, “around nine o'clock, a 
quarter after—whenever it was you started to play the 
piano.” 

“It was twenty past,” Roger said. “I looked at my 
watch.” 

“Then it must have been just before—not long be- 
fore—the—the—” 
= “Yes,” Roger said, “if the ... ah, body was found 
at ten—” 

“Ten oclock,” Leona put in. “Plus the few minutes 

—five maybe—it took me to get upstairs. I heard you 
playing when I came in the building.” ; 
- “Ollie was strolling around the garden,” Marjorie 
told Roger, “just before you started to play. He said he 
was dry and horny. Like the hands of toil, he said. Then 
he kissed me—madly,. you know—winked at me, swiped 
my drink, and pointed himself back inside. The better 
to hear you, I thought.” 

“And Isobel?” Roger asked. 

“I-bee?” Marjorie thought for a moment, then shook 
her head. “No,” she said. “I hadn’t seen her for . . . oh, 
an hour, at least. She and Pedro came earlier than most 
of the guests. On account of Ollie. Matt knows.” 

_Matt nodded. “Yes,” he said. “When Ollie conked out 


= in Leona’s apartment this afternoon Pedro was in the 


bedroom—taking a siesta, I suppose—” 

“Or resting between exertions,” Marjorie suggested, 
and looked at Leona, who reddened. 

“Leona woke him,” Matt said quickly. 

“Got him dressed,” Marjorie added. 

“And showed him Ollie,” Matt said. 

“So big Pedro”—Marjorie smiled—“thinking Ollie 
dead, cools everything by crossing himself a few dozen 
times, muttering and invocation or two, and splitting 
out just as fast as ever he can. 

“Later,” Marjorie went on, “Ollie re-enacted the de- 
parture. He was very funny. Matt saw it.” 
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“Yes, ” Matt said, and he, too, smiled. “By then, Ollie lie Bs 

had remembered who Pedro was.” | 

“So he made me call I-bee,” MERIO said. “I didn’t 
even know she was in town.” 

“Horst located the hotel,” Matt rerai. 

“I didn’t tell her anything, of course,” Marjorie said. 
“Just come early—and bring your husband. 

“Poor Pedro.” Marjorie paused and corrected what 
was about to become a grin. “Poor Pedro,” she repeated. 
“He turned about twenty different shades of chartreuse 


when he saw Ollie alive and kicking at the party. You 


never heard so many Madre mia’s, followed by so many 
merde’s, followed by—”’ 

“Did you talk to him?” Roger interrupted. 

“Oh, sure,” Marjorie said. “In Spanish, too. ‘Hello, 
Pedro darling. How are you? So glad you could make- 
it. You look wonderful.’ — 

“And he said, in luscious English, “You are completely 
enchanting,’ and moved away, leaving me with I-bee. 
That was before he caught sight of Ollie.” 

“Did you talk to him after?” Roger asked. 

“No,” Marjorie said. She looked at Matt, who shook 
his head to indicate he had nothing to add. | 

“Do you know him well?” Roger asked her. 

“Met him once before,” she answered. “Same time 
Ollie met him. Yacht party. We were anchored near Rio. 
Pedro and I-bee came on board, got right off. The 
weather was miserable; the crew was perpetually stoned; 
and the motors were strictly from last-century lawn 
mowers. Or did they have lawn mowers in the last cen- 
tury?” 

“Not bloody likely,” Roger said. “Not with motors, 
anyway. But the lawn mower itself was invented around 
1850—make that 1860. By an American if I’m not mis- 
taken.” 

“Roger,” Marjorie queried, “is there anything—any- 
thing at all—that you don’t know?” 

“I don’t know which American,” Roger said sternly. 
He looked at Marjorie. “I don’t know who killed your 
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_ brother-in-law. I don’t know why he was killed. And I 
don’t know what we're going to do about it.” 

“You’ve got me there,” Marjorie said. 

“And, dear heart”—Roger went on looking at her— 
“I don’t know why the bloody hell you're taking it so 
lightly.” 

“Want hysterics?” she asked. “A falling-down tantrum? 
The big weeps?” She smiled innocently. “Or how about 
a nice highbrow-type mad scene? I played Ophelia once 
—in a yellow fright wig.” 

“I think you are hysterical,” Roger said. 

“Not quite,” she told him. “Of course, if you'd like 
me to swoon....” She sagged. “I could utterly 
faint. . . .” She sagged farther. 

Roger caught her. “Can you get a grip on yourself?” 
he asked. 

“Stiff upper lip and all that?” Marjorie straightened. 
“Nothing to it,” she said, and clung to Roger’s arm. 

“Then what say we go and—view the remains?” He 
looked anxiously at her. “If you feel up to it?” 

“Td be delighted.” Marjorie gave him a sick smile. 
“Fact is, I’ve never seen Ollie—or anyone else, for that 
matter—with an icepick in his noodle.” 

“Righto, then!” Roger said briskly. He gestured to- 
ward Matt, who led the procession down -the hall and 
into Leona’s apartment. Leona trailed along in the rear, 
wondering whether she had been entirely forgotten. If 
so, she decided, it was probably something to be grate- 
ful for. A small boon which couldn’t last. 

Once inside the apartment she seated herself in a cor- 
ner and stayed there, looking harmless, sexless, and 
minimal—she hoped. She uncrossed her legs. She tried 
to breathe a little more slowly, at something like a nor- 
mal rate. 

She tried to organize her thoughts. She was in trouble. 
She tried to figure a way out. Escape, for example. How, 
she wondered, would she look if she bought brown con- 
tact lenses . . . or gray . . . had her hair cut short ... 
and dyed back to mousy . . 
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chapter 10 


MARJorIE was kneeling before the corpse, speaking 
cajolingly to it. 

“Wake up now, Ollie, honey. . . . Kiddo? . . . Baby? 
... Don’t be stubborn. ... Well have a ball. ... 
What the hell, we'll go to bed. . . . You'd like that, 
wouldn’t you? ... Ollie? . .. Hey! ... Ill count to 
ten; then you get up.... Okay?... One... two 

«Thee ee ; 

But Ollie didn’t get up. 

Marjorie stumbled into the kitchen, found the Scotch, 
and pòured some into a coffee cup. Drink in hand, she 
returned to the living room. Matt and Roger had by 
then finished inspecting the premises and were standing 
behind the couch, looking down at the pi i Leona was 
still in the corner, thinking. 

“Roger?” Marjorie said anxiously. 

“Yes?” He turned toward her. 

“Do you think it’s all right if I smoke in here?” 

“Why not?” Roger asked. 

Marjorie glanced at the smiling corpse. “Why not?” 
she echoed. “Why not, indeed?” She grimaced at Roger. 
“Then would you .. . ?” she asked him, and held out 
her hand. l 

Roger lit two cigarettes and carried one to her. He ex- 
tended the package toward Leona, who smiled thinly, 
shook her head, and murmured, “No.” Then toward 
Matt, who also shook his head. 

“Dr. Dooley’s brand?” Matt asked, and wheezed. “Not 
a carcinoma in a carload?” _ 

“Ollie used to say that,” Marjorie reminded him. 

“So what?” Matt wheezed. 

“Nothing.” Marjorie shrugged. 

“To business,” Roger said firmly, and took the center 
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eo of the floor. “You, Mazjorie, s saw Ollie alive: you say 
_ —when I started to play the piano. That was at twenty 
after nine. The girl—” He turned to face her directly. 
“What do I call you?” he asked. 

“Leona,” she said softly. “I don’t like Lee.” 

“Good show.” Roger smiled at her. “Leona found 
- Ollie—dead, she says—at about five after ten. Twenty 
_after nine to five after ten—that’s forty-five minutes— 
during which the following occurred: 

“Ollie left the party, whether alone or not, we don’t 
know. He entered this apartment, possibly with a key. 
Someone came at him. Who and why, we don’t know. 
Olle saw his assailant, probably. And probably, he did 
this.” Roger raised his left arm in front of his face, held 
_it there a moment, then let it drop. 
~ “That’s almost a reflex,” he continued, “to protect 

the eyes. Ollie took a wound in his palm. It would have 
bled more, probably. But seconds later Ollie was dead. 
Dead men don’t bleed. Blood seeps out, by gravity. It 
did here. Notice the drooping position of the hand.” 

“You do know everything,” Marjorie said admiringly. 

“Naturally he does,” Matt wheezed, then gestured. 
“Meet Sir Lance Big-Strong, the tweedy British ’tec. 
The ladies simply can’t resist him. He’s so virile. For an 
_ Englishman. The merest mention of his name... .” 
“Army training,” Roger said to Marjorie. And to Matt, 
_ “Can you explain things better, old man?” 

Matt glowered. 

“You sound like a mediocre imitation of Ollie,” 
Marjorie told him, and met his glower on Roger’s behalf. 

“No!” Matt said. 

“The murderer,” said Roger, “came around side and 
plunged the icepick thusly.” He stabbed at the air, show- 
ing how. 

Marjorie gasped, as did Leona. 

Matt was silent, glowering. 

“The point of the thing most likely entered Ollie's 
brain by way of the ear canal,” Roger said, “killing him 
instantly. The murderer, whether he—or she—stayed 
here awhile or not, eventually went downstairs. To one 
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of the other apartments?” He looked questioningly at _ 
Marjorie. ¢ 

“What for?” she asked. Then, after a moment, she - 
added, “Anyway, they’re all locked. Ten of the fifteen 
are rented, but only six have been occupied. I think that, - 
aside from Leona here, and Mrs. Madison on three, all 
tenants are gone for the weekend.” 

“What about Mrs. Madison?” Roger asked. 

“She’s eighty-one years old,” Marjorie said. “She’s fat 
and frizzled. She used to be on the stage. She keeps two 
Siamese cats, one of them named Sheridan Whiteside, 
and to the best of my knowledge, spends absolutely all © 
her time making up British crossword puzzles.” 

“Not a killer.” 

“Hardly,” Marjorie said. 

“Can we question her? Look in the other apartments?” 

“Oh, sure,” Marjorie said. “She’d probably be thrilled. 
But—’” She stopped short, stared at Roger. “We... ?” 
she asked him. 

“We,” he repeated, and looked knowingly at her. “Un- 
til we get that tape back ... or have a murderer to 
point out . . . and proof for the pointing—” 

“Uh—” Leona sat forward, ready to question. 

“Leona?” Roger turned to her. He frowned mightily. 
Matt motioned her to be quiet. Marjorie glared. : 

“Nothing,” Leona said weakly. She sat back, folded 
her hands in her lap, waited. 

“Good girl,” Roger said, and eased his frown. “Sensi- 
ble of you.” 

Marjorie smiled at her, then at Roger, to whom she 
murmured, “Thank you.” 

“I have a stake in this too,” Roger said. 

“You're sweet,” Marjorie cooed. 

“No,” Roger told her. “I’m scared, dear heart. As 
scared as you are. As scared as Matt. If that tape gets a 
public airing, it could be sticky. Extremely so. For me.” 

“For you?” Marjorie said. “A journalist who gives 
piano recitals on the side?” She gazed at him. “Why?” 

Roger stalled; he paced; he frowned. He lit a cigarette, _ 
and bowing, offered it to Marjorie, who declined. 
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Sewell?” she said. 


He unsuccessfully offered the package to Leona, then 
Matt. Shrugging, he moved toward the couch and stood 
before it. 

“Yoo-hoo, Roger. . . .” Marjorie was suspicious. 

He fingered his chin as, apparently, he gave deep 
thought to the position of the body. 

“Ro-ger . . .” she said imperiously, determined not to 
let him get away with it. 

He turned to look at her again. He shrugged again. 
“Personal reasons—” he began—when the telephone 
rang. 

- Everyone jumped. Leona stood up. The others looked 
at her, at the phone—expectantly. It rang again. 

“Answer it,” Roger ordered her. Another ring. — 

“It’s not for me,” Leona said, stammering slightly. “I 


‘don’t know anyone—I— 


“Ha!” said Marjorie, in chorus with the fourth ring. 

Matt moved toward the phone, and on the fifth ring, 
he picked it up. “Hello,” he said. 

No one answered. 

“Hello,” he repeated. “Is anyone there?” 

He heard breathing at the other end of the line. He 
waited, listening, and signaled Leona to come to his side. 

She shook her head and stayed where she was. - 

“Hello,” Matt said again, louder this time. “Can you 


De hear me?” 


No answer. 

Marjorie moved toward Matt, took the instrument 
from his hand. “Hello,” she said into it. “Hello... .” 
She used her husky voice, with intimations of a pout; 
and when there was still no answer, she hung up. “Looks 
like you just lost out on a customer,” she said to Leona, 
who gritted her teeth and said nothing. 
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chapter 11 


IsopeL Garcia handed the receiver back to Pedro, who 
hung up. 

_ Isobel hadn’t wanted to get into the booth; it had 
seemed too small to hold her and her belly—impossible 
to sit down in there, and at best, uncomfortable to stand. 
She felt sick, and she looked it. She was hot; she had 
cramps, which she thought to be from excitement, or 
gas; and she was frightened. Above all, she was fright- 
ened. She and everything about her throbbed hideously, 
or seemed to. Her head whirled. Her cheek seemed still 
to be stinging where Pedro had slapped it—twice, the 
first time being in that girl’s apartment. 

Isobel had arrived at the hotel a few minutes before 
Pedro and gone straight up to the suite. She noticed 
` then that she was carrying the guidebook, Pedro's 
guide to Nueva York. She stared at it in her hand, won- 
dered why she had taken it, and at last, flung it across 
the living room, where it knocked over a table lamp. 
The lamp jangled on the table top. Isobel burst into 
tears. 

By then, Pedro was at the accommodation desk, with- 
drawing money from his envelope in the hotel safe. He 
stuffed his pockets, moved toward a door that would 
take him from the lobby out onto one of the side streets. 
Then, realizing suddenly that he was in evening clothes 
—and without his passport—he stopped, altered course, 
and went upstairs. . 

When he entered the suite Isobel was in her room, 
with the door open, her maid helping her to undress. 

The terrified maid saw him and needed no instruc- 
tions. She left. Pedro slammed the door after her. 

And Isobel waited, eyes down, belly forward. She was 
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-~ in her bra and panties; her slumping posture both guilty 
and grotesque. 

The argument, or fight, lasted nearly an hour. Pedro 
slapped her for the second time. Then he dragged her to 
the mirror, shouted at her in Spanish, “Look at yourself! 
You're disgusting!” 

She quivered. He held her; then released her, let her 

- run sobbing to the bed. 

He pulled open the dresser drawers and pelted their 
contents to the floor littering it with lace and chiffon, 
satin and satin-appliquéd silk, upon which he trod. 

He looked at his black heel marks on a white negligee. 
He stooped, picked it up, ripped it in half, and threw it 
from him. He smashed his fist into the mirror above the 
dresser, looked at himself in the distortion of cracks. 
After a while he turned back to Isobel, who stood to face 
him. 

The rest was tear drenched, repetitious, and compar- 
atively nonviolent. The Spanish was shrill and hoarse, 
hissed and shouted by turns. Pedro started: 

“How could you?” 
_ “T didn’t.” 
“Only because I stopped you.” 
“I wouldn’t have.” 
“You're disgusting.” 
- “He didn’t think so.” 
“Have you no shame?” 
“Am I so repulsive?” 
“Whore!” 
“T’d see more of you if I were.” 
“You’re my wife.” 
“How long since you noticed that?” 
“Disgusting.” 
“Forgive me.” 
“Disgusting.” 
“Try to understand. For once, try.” 
“I ought to kill you too.” 
“Go ahead—kill me. I’m groveling. Kill me; you might 
as well. You probably think I deserve it.” 
“Don’t you?” 
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“Disgusting.” 
“So you said.” 
“You're my wife.” 
“Kill me then. Im your wife. That’s your privilege, 
isn’t it? Kill me.” 
“That’s my baby.” 
“Of course, it’s your baby. I have never, never .. .” 
“How could you?” ; 
And so on—until, during what certainly would not, 
otherwise, have been the fina] time around, Isobel real- __ 
ized that Pedro had said too: “I ought to kill you too.” 


She sat down on the edge of the bed, looked at her 


husband, and after a moment, asked quietly, “You killed 
him?” 
“Yes.” He stood still, returning her gaze. 


“No mistake?” 

“No. 9 

“But this dieran TENS i 
“You know about that?” 


“I know, yes. He told me. You were ‘in the beiros 
in bed. That’s why—that’s one reason why I went there 
with him. To see.” 

“One reason,” Pedro repeated after her. i 

“I have your guidebook,” she went on. “You left it — 


there, near one of the chairs. I took it. It’s in the living a 


room now. On the floor. I—I threw it.” 

“One reason,” Pedro said. 

“Nothing happened. I swear it. I was fully dressed. — 
You saw me.’ 

“In bed.” 

“The same bed, yes. But he was holes me—that’s 
all. Iwas . . . flirting.” 

“Disgusting,” Pedro said resigned}, “I ought to—” 
He stopped. 

And Isobel apologizzd—more—and protested—more. 
She repleaded her innocence, explained her temptation 
according to the latest theories, begged absolution, told 
Pedro she loved him, told Pedro Ollie was despicable, 
told Pedro she was despicable, and finally, gestured help- 
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hesitated. At last he turned and came slowly back to his 
wife. He looked at her bowed head; then he fell to his 
knees and tried to bury his own head in what should 


= have been her lap. 


Isobel held up his face, gazed into his eyes. It was the 
first time she had touched him since . . . many months. 
Her eyes filled with tears. Then, inside her, the baby 
stirred, kicking Pedro in the chin. And Pedro wept also. 
— Isobel comforted him, sobbed with him, and almost— 
she thought for a moment—made him want her. 

He stood then, and she stood beside him. Things are 
different here, they admitted to each other, sadly. 

For example, here they electrocute murderers, even 
those who have killed to preserve their honor—or the 
virtue of a wife. They hang them by the neck until dead, 
gas them, keelhaul them, throw them to ravening mobs, 
and if Pedro wasn’t mistaken, flog them through the 


_ fleet. He was mistaken, Isobel told him, about everything 


but hanging, gas, electricity, and an occasional mob. 

So Pedro and Isobel formed a plan. 

But before putting it into operation they wanted to 
know whether or not the body had been found. If it had 
been found, how much excitement had it caused? That 
is to say, how hot was the chase? 

They turned on a radio, from which they learned, as 
they had expected to learn, that things were bad indeed 
in their home country. The students had rioted in the 
capital, and the army had joined in—against Garcia, 
who remained in Washington, being picketed and trying 
to whitewash, or rather, to redwash the whole situa- 
tion, which he called “part of a gigantic Communist con- 
spiracy against all of Latin America, and ultimately, the 
United States as well.” He was appealing for troops and 
funds; especially funds. 

As for Ollie Birk—there was no news about Ollie Birk. 
Yet Pedro saw the girl, Leona, go into the building. She 


; could, of course, have been drawn into the party and 
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gotten so involved there that she had yet to return to A 
her apartment, find the body. 


Isobel suggested they telephone, and somewhat reluc- . 


tantly, Pedro agreed. 

Isobel got dressed. Pedro changed from his evening 
cłothes to a business suit, found his passport and put it 
in his pocket, found the guidebook, and turned dọwn a 
corner of the page with the airline listings. 

The maid was summoned, lectured, and warned to 
say nothing. She swore eternal silence—on her mother’s 
grave. Then she showed Pedro and Isobel to a self- 
service elevator, and near it, a pay telephone, which they 
could use without giving the operator the number, and 
without being observed. 

Pedro got in the booth and dialed. 

Isobel held the receiver so that both of them could 
listen. | 

“Was that a policeman?” Pedro asked after she had 
given back the receiver and he had hung up. 

“Perhaps,” Isobel said. “The other voice—the woman 
—sounded like Marjorie Birk. But I can’t be sure.” 

Pedro looked at his wife. _ 

“Call the airline now,” she told him. 

“You call.” 

- “It’s better if you do. Someone will speak Spanish— 
might remember you.” 

He called. “At one twenty-eight and nine twenty- 
eight in the morning,” he said when he finished. He 
jotted the times into the guidebook, next to the airline 
numbers. Then he handed the guidebook to Isobel. 

He came out of the booth, and she kissed him—lightly, 
so as not to offend him. Turning then, she went back to 
the suite—alone—and arranged herself, groaning, on 
the bed. She really did feel sick. Her maid called the doc- 
tor. 
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chapter 2 


MEANWHILE, back at the scene of the crime: “No,” Leona 
said. “I won’t do it. I—” 

The argument was about whether or not to conceal, 
temporarily at least, the fact that a crime had been done. 
Three were in favor of concealment, and one was against. 
Leona was the holdout. 

“Look, little mother’—Marjorie glared at her—‘“you 
may be Gidget incarnate. For all I know or care, you are. 
But I’m your landlady, and if I say you’re a—”_. 

“Look at it this way,” Roger said, cutting Marjorie 
off. “You entertained a friend this afternoon.” 

“A firm friend,” Marjorie insisted. “That’s what Ollie 
said. Unless he said hard—a hard friend. Ollie always 
did have a way of putting things.” 

“Good old Ollie,” Matt said, perhaps a trifle bitterly. 
“Good old Ollie.” He wheezed. 

_ “Your friend, Pedro, came to the party tonight,” Roger 

went on. “Because of Ollie. This may not be significant; 
it probably isn’t. But it certainly would be investigated. 
Your apartment, don’t forget; and ‘your icepick. Have 
no doubt, the ‘friendship’ would be given the nastiest 
possible interpretation—and gleefully at that. The pub- 
lic would be—titillated is, I believe, the word we use in 
such instances.” 

“You'd see to it?” Leona said. 

“If necessary,” Roger told her, “I would.” 

“I understand,” Leona said. “I’m not sure it makes 
any difference, but I do understand.” 

“Leona,” Matt said, and looked pleadingly at her, 
“you really haven’t much choice. At any rate, you've 
very little choice. But for our sakes—for my sake... 
and Marjorie’s .. . and Rogers.” He turned from 
Leona to give Roger a quizzical glance. 
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“Three ruined lives,” he said, shrugging and turning 
back to her. “Exclusive of yours. Three people. . . .” 

A few moments earlier, after the telephone call, Leona, 
by batting her blue eyes and by nagging adroitly, had ex- 
tracted, primarily from Matt, the story of the tape. 

“Blackmail,” Matt had said. 

“Of Ollie?” Leona asked. 

“By Ollie.” Matt tried to smile. “Of me.” - 

“But Ollie was your best friend,” Leona said. “And 
he was so rich. You said he was rich. He said it.” 

“Three million from his father and twenty-odd from 
his mother—plus various tidbits from all four grand- 
parents. But money wasn’t it. Ollie never even set a price. 
This was fun blackmail—one of Ollie’s little ways of 
being outrageous. A friendly service, he said—to jolt 
me out of my complacency. I don’t even know what he 
had on me—if anything.” 

Leona stepped back a pace, whispered, “Lordy!” Then 
several more paces, and she was silent, shaking her head, 
dumbfounded. 

“There was,” Marjorie said, “always, a sort of back- 
wards blackmail by Ollie. He talked too much . . . gave 
offense .. . and usually, was hilarious. Exaction of 
tribute by exposure, he once called it. And for God's 
sake, don’t ask me what kind of tribute. I couldn’t begin 
to tell you . . . except that everyone loved Ollie.” 

“Not everyone,” Roger said with a brisk nod toward 
the body. 

“Apparently,” Marjorie said. “But ...” She fell si- 
lent. 

“It’s hard to explain,” Matt, frowning, took over. “But 
you know how people always seem to think their sore 
spots, their crimes, are showing. Hanging out and dyed - 
purple, Ollie would have said. Only other people are too 
damned selfish to notice, or worse yet, they're too 
mincing tactful to comment. Ollie commented.” 

“How?” Leona asked. 

“Acidly,” Matt said. “Correctly, as a rule. And hilar- 
iously.” 
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“Tartly, I expect, in Leona’s case,” Marjorie put in. 

“But never unsympathetically,” Matt said. 

Leona said, “Oh.” 

“But you liked Ollie, didn’t you?” Matt asked. “You 
threatened to massacre him, yes. But you couldn’t resist 
liking him, could you? Or could you?” 

“He said he was lovable.” Leona sighed. 

“He was,” Marjorie said. “That or charming. It hardly 
matters now.” 

“What does matter,” Roger said, “is, who killed him? 
Addressing that question— 

“Hear! Hear!” Matt injected. 

Roger ignored him. But before Roger could say any- 
thing more, Leona was demanding, “The tape. What 

about the tape?” 

“Well,” Matt said slowly, “I'm not sure Ollie knew 
what was on it, either.” 

“That was part of the joke,” Marjorie said. 

It was Roger who finally made things clear. “Ollie 
taped the drug session this afternoon,” Roger said. 

“Standard procedure—or so Ollie maintained. There 
were two tapes. Matt erased the second.” : 

Matt nodded. ‘While Ollie was with you,” he told 

Leona. “I erased it then. But before that, Ollie threw 
the first tape out the window—literally. He put it in its 
box, stamped the box, and addressed it to his bank—the 
Footpad National Corn Exchange Trust.” Matt snorted. 
“But the street address was correct; Ollie showed it to 
me. 

“Then,” Matt continued, “Ollie threw the box down 
to the sidewalk. A scruffy kid picked it up, and we—Ollie, 
Marjorie, Roger, and I—watched him take it to the 
corner and drop it in the mailbox. Then Ollie whistled, 
and the kid came back under the window. Ollie tossed 
him half a buck. The kid caught it. All very sporting, 
don’t you think?” 

“I suppose so,” Leona said. 

“Ollie claimed I confessed to something. He didn’t say 
what. Possibly because he didn’t know.” 
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“None of us can remember what went on that tape,” __ 
Roger said, and shrugged. 

“However,” Matt said, “the drug acts as a so-called 
truth serum. LSD does that, too.” 

“Only there’s no such thing as a truth serum,” Roger 
warned, “because when you suppress the capacity or the 
will to lie, you also interfere with the power to discrim- 
inate. Truth and falsehood, reality and fantasy, get into 
a bloody tangle. Impossible to sort out. Sometimes, that 
is.’ 

“I know,” Matt said. “But . 

“Ollie gave him till Monday,” said Matjacte: 

“To, quote, think things over,” Matt finished glumly. 
“Until the bank opens Monday morning, the tape is in- 
accessible. No one can listen to it. No one can erase it, or 
copy it. That’s why Ollie sent it there. Clever, don’t you 
think?” 

“Actually,” Roger explained, “he addressed it to him- 
self—Ollie Birk, care of one of the vice presidents.” 

“Clem Starve,” Matt said. “He handles several of 


_ Ollie’s accounts. At nine o'clock Monday morning Ollie 


and I were to go to the bank. Ollie was going to 
tell Clem that he’d wanted to put the tape in his safe- 
deposit box, but changed his mind. Then, when he had 
it back, and me there waiting, he was going to—decide.” 

“And now?” Leona asked. 

“Now,” Matt said, “Ollie can’t go to the bank, or any- 
where. He can’t get the tape. Ordinarily, I expect Clem 
would phone him about it . . . or find out his current — 
address and mail it along. But if Clem knows that he’s . 
dead—that he’s been murdered—the tape will go to the 
police.” 

“With all sorts of dire results,” Marjorie said. 

“For all three of us,” said Roger. 

Marjorie looked sharply at him. “I wouldn’t care,” 
she said, “except for Jason.” 

“Marjorie’s voice is on that tape, too,” Matt said. 
“Marjorie’s drugged voice. So is Roger’s. It could cause 
quite a stink. Impresario’s Young Wife in Pre-Murder 
Drug Orgy—that sort of thing.” 
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“It wasn’t an orgy at all,” Marjorie ob ited. “Not 
much of an orgy, an T 

“No,” Matt said, “it wasn’t. But what difference will 
that make? The tabloids—” He stopped, and looked to- 
ward Leona with an expression meant to suggest univer- 
sal woe. 

“Just what,” Leona said, and sighed, “exactly, do you 


- ‘want me to do?” 


“Nothing,” he told her. “Exactly nothing.” 

“On Monday,” Marjorie said, “I can call the bank and 
make some excuse to speak to Clem Starve. If I mention 
Ollie, Clem will probably mention that he has mail for 
him. I can get it sent back here. By mail, and have. 
it Tuesday morning. Or maybe, Monday, I can go to the 
bank and collect the damned thing.” 

“Then,” Roger said, “if we don’t have the culprit, we 
can ‘discover’ the body—as if for the first time.” 

“And,” Matt appealed to Leona, “it needn’t be in 
here.” 

Marjorie looked at Roger. “You're sailing Monday?” 
she said. 

Roger grunted in the affirmative, then shrugged. 

There was a moment of awkward silence. Roger and 
Marjorie gaped at each other. Leona looked at them, 
then at Matt. 

“Well?” Matt asked her. 

“No,” she said. She shook her head. “No.” 

And the sides were drawn: three against one. 


_ The argument—before it began to get nasty, that is— 

was about fingerprints and all the technical, scientific, 
and ploddingly thorough things the police could do if 
they set their minds and hearts to it. 

But Leona,’ pressed, could name none of these things. 

And Roger, the journalist, was there to assure her that 
all of them were vastly over-rated anyhow. 

That Roger’s journalizing was largely confined to a 
twice-monthly musical column, ten months a year in a 
British review of the arts, Marjorie didn’t see fit to point 
out. She did, however, express herself on the subject of 
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tinctly embarrassing for all of them. For Leona, Marjorie 
sneered, it could prove incapacitating. 

“Look at the icepick,” Roger said, cutting Marjorie off. 
“The handle, the way it’s grooved. Fingerprints won’t 
take on a surface like that. Won’t take on most of the 
surfaces around here. Anyway, these days, murderers 
wear gloves . . . or they wipe up. What’s more, all of 
us have been here in the apartment. And your friends, 
Léona: aa 

“Only Pedro,” Leona said. 

“Logically, of course,” Roger said, changing the sub- 
ject, “you, Leona, are it.” 

“It?” she asked, fearful of the change. 

“The murderer,” Roger said. “The killer. The slayer. 
The fiend.” He smiled ghoulishly. 

“Oh, no!” Leona gasped. “I’ve been through that be- 
fore—with Matt. He believes me.” She glanced at Matt, 
saw him nod encouragingly. 

“I rather think I do, too,” Roger said. “But would the 
police?” 

_ “Abstract justice to one side,” said Marjorie, and 
looked speculatively at Leona, “can you prove—” 

“Hell!” Leona interrupted. “Can you?” She glared at 
Marjorie, at the others. “Can the whole gang of you?” 

“Easy, now,” Roger said. “Easy does it.” 

“Helli” Leona repeated, louder. “You, Roger—Sir 
- Lance—whoever you are—you can prove you didn’t kill 
Ollie. You were performing in front of a hundred wit- 
nesses. Important people, I’ve been told. Ambassadors, 
impresarios—impresari-i, whatever the plural is—big 
men on the floor, in positions of trust.” She looked at 
Matt, angrily, and saw him nod again, encouragingly. 
Then, taking a deep breath, she went on, to Marjorie. 

“But you,” she said, “Marjorie—Mrs. Birk—this after- 
noon you giggled, before witnesses, about wanting Ollie 
dead. True word spoken in jest? Never mind; don’t an- 
swer that. Don’t shake your head. I have my choice about 
believing you or not. Say, for the sake of argument, I 
choose not.” 
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“So?” said Marjorie. 

“So,” Leona said, speaking slowly now, “tonight, be- 
tween twenty after nine and five after ten, you, wanting 
Ollie icepicked or otherwise disposed of, could have 
snuck out of the party, killed him, snuck back into—” 

“I have the curse,” Marjorie said, cutting her off. 

Matt said, “Huh?” 

And Leona, after a moment, “Lordy!” 

“It’s true,” Marjorie said. “Ask Roger. He knows.” 

Roger nodded. “Sounds like a reasonable alibi,” he 
said. 

“Bloody reasonable,” Marjorie insisted. She moved 
closer to Roger, who smiled. “I wouldn’t kill anyone,” 
she said, smiling back at him, “not even Ollie, during 
that time of month.” 

“Why not?” Leona asked. 

“Because,” said Marjorie, “it would be dumb—like 
taking candy from strange men in automobiles . . . not 
looking both ways before crossing the street . . . writing 
crank letters to the Syndicate. And besides’”—Marjorie 
grimaced—*“it would violate Rule A, which is: 

“Never get a haircut, make butter, start an affair, finish 
an affair, or commit a felony, especially murder, during 
those del-i-cate days. 

“You ought to know that, Leona. Though, of course, 
in your profession . . .” 

“Oh, Lordy!” Leona said, and tossed back her head. 
“No, you don’t! Not again. Not on your—” 

“My what?” Marjorie sneered. 

“You girls going to have a private rumble?” Matt 
asked. “Right here, during Marjorie’s menstrual period, 
in front of the dear departed and all?” 

“Sorry,” Leona said softly. 

“Courage!” Matt said to Leona. 

While Roger enjoined Marjorie to, “Control yourself, 
dear heart.” 

“It was an example,” Leona said to Matt. “I could 
have picked you. Except that you were downstairs when 
I got there, and I still think the murderer was hiding in 
the bedroom when I discovered the—foul deed. That’s 
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what you people would call it, isn’t it? The foul 1 deed? 
But—” She gazed at Matt, who was nodding, smiling; 
and she knew she had something more to say—to him, 
or was it about him? She frowned. 

While she was frowning, Marjorie attacked again. 

And because he, too, wanted the crime concealed, 
Roger joined with Marjorie, though in a subdued man- 
ner. 

Matt, whose motive for concealing the crime was 
stronger—he guessed—than Marjorie’s, or Roger’s, 
counseled reasonableness all around, and particularly, 
reasonableness on Leona’s part. “Lives ruined,” Matt 
repeated. “Needlessly, perhaps.” 

Roger saw Leona weakening and delivered the telling 
blow. “Lives ruined,” he said. “Think of it that way if 
you like. But what it really comes down to is, where 
would you rather spend the weekend? With us—and a 
chance to clear yourself? Or in jail?” 

“All right,” Leona said, and bowed her head in sub- 
mission. 

“Praises be!” said Marjorie. 

“Good girl!” Roger said to Leona. 

“You won't be sorry,” Matt told her, and smiled. 

Leona, who had her doubts, said nothing. 


chapter 12a 


“Monpay or the murderer then—whichever comes first.” 
The pronouncement was Roger's. Having made it, he 
turned to Marjorie and smiled. 

Marjorie looked at him. “About you—” she said, 
and watched his smile begin to fade. “You and your ‘per- 
sonal reasons’—if you don’t mind . . .” 

“You know eau Matt said. 

“Well . . .” said Marjorie, waiting. — 

“Well . . 2” said Roger. Since the question was last 
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put, Roger had had time to think. Well? Pe re- 
peated, stalling for more time. 

“Well?” Leona asked, and was surprised at her au- 
dacity in asking. 

“I gossip,” Roger said. 

“You what?” Matt and Marjorie asked together. Leona 
snickered uneasily and had to bite her lip to stop. 

“I gossip,” Roger said again, calmly. Then he smiled, 
crookedly. 

“As you are no doubt aware,” he went on, “all the 
better gossip is ‘top secret,’ so to speak. It’s told you that 
way. And repeated that way. 

“Generally, the secret is about who’s cuckolding whom, 
and to what effect, but sometimes it’s about . . . well, 
weightier matters. Foreign policy, attitudes that can de- 
termine policy, that sort of thing. 

“And if a chap happens to play Chopin for, say, a 
senator’s wife, and the senator happens to be on some 
of the more important committees. . . .” Roger shrugged. 
“*The most knowing of persons—gossip.’ Seneca said 
that. Of course, I don’t know that he had quite the sit- 
uation in mind... .” 

Matt had broken into near hysterical laughter. 

“Well?” Roger stared at him. 

“Sir Lance Big-Strong,” Matt gasped between siafta rk 
“The famous British spy.” 

“No,” Roger said. 

“The famous heterosexual—ha ha ho ho—British— 
ho ho—spy.” 

_ “Gossip,” Roger insisted. “The other isn’t a word 

that’s used in the circumstances. Friendly nations—allies 

—don’t spy on each other. Much. Certain people are 

indiscreet perhaps. But no one spies.” 

_ “And that’s why you’re leaving the country?” Marjorie 
said. 

“Yes,” Roger told her. “Your ‘authorities’ were quite 
gracious, really. Gave me seventy-two hours, then a forty- 
eight-hour extension—until Monday, you know—to pack 
up and scat, make my excuses, conclude my—er—affairs. 
Gesture of friendship—and confidence, so to speak— 
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between allies. We’ll reciprocate, of course, the next time 
we bag one of your chaps, in London or wherever.” 

“How—ha ha ho ho—did you get—ho ho—caught, 
Sir Lance?” Matt asked. Matt was now almost doubled 
over with mirth. 

Roger shrugged. 

“How, Roger?” Marjorie demanded. 

He shrugged again. He looked at her. “Someone de- 
cided to go fancy,” he said. “Messages in fake half-dollars 
left as tips for certain waiters; trick attaché cases ex- 
changed in coat rooms; hollowed-out lawn-mower han- 
dles—” 

“How?” Marjorie interrupted, dubious. 

“Some damned ninny tried to jam one of our coins 
into a cigarette machine. The machine yelled blue mur- 
der. There was a policeman nearby— 

“No,” Marjorie said. 

Once more, Roger shrugged. “Well,” he said after a 
moment during which he and Marjorie just stared at 
each other, “it was about the usual thing. A disgruntled 
woman. Gossip—I think I'll have to call it spying in 
this instance—makes strange bedfellows, you know; in 
strange beds.” 

“Oh,” said Marjorie, flatly. 

“Did Ollie know about you?” The question came from 
Leona. 

“He couldn’t have,” Roger said. “And you don’t know, 
either.” He frowned at her. “Nor do you.” The frown 
settled on Marjorie. “Or you.” Then on Matt, who 
stopped laughing. 

“None of you knows anything,” Roger said. “If you 
were to accuse or label me in public, I’d deny it. Both 
governments would deny it. You couldn’t prove any- 
thing. You’d be branded liars and troublemakers, highly 
unpatriotic, subversive even, and probably off your heads _ 
into the bargain.” 

Silence followed upon Roger’s statement. It was a 
pious, awkward silence, broken finally by Leona, who 
asked, “Could this—this spy business—have had any- 
thing at all to do with Ollie’s death?” 
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“No, p Ries said. “Absolutely not.” 
,“I know you said he didn’t know,” Leona pressed 
on. “But could he have stolen the microfilm maybe? By 
mistake. Or the microdots? Or something?” 
“No,” Roger said. 
Matt said, “Dot, dot, who’s got the microdot? Sir 
. Lance, hey!” He wheezed. “Dot, dot—” 

“I can set that to music, old man,” Roger interrupted. 
“But I can’t relate it to the events at hand.” He looked 
at Leona. “There is no microfilm. There are no micro- 
dots. I did not conspire against Ollie. Nor did I involve 
him in any conspiracy, innocently or otherwise.” 

“Ha!” said Marjorie. 

“And what does that mean?” Roger asked. 

“That, Sir Thick Strong McGee, means—ha!” 

“Marjorie . . .” Roger said. He moved closer to her 
and casually dropped an arm over her shoulder. 

“No,” Marjorie said, and twisted away from him. 

“Oh, well,” said Roger. “Nothing ventured .. .” 
He shrugged. 

“Nothing ventured, no one screwed, ” Matt said, and 
wheezed. 

“You're getting awfully damned cute all of a sudden,” 
Marjorie told him. 

“Cute, helll” Matt rasped. “Td call it deep.” 

“Did Ollie ever say it?” Leona asked. 

“He might have,” Matt answered. “Why?” 

“I just wondered,” Leona said. 

“Come to think of it,” said Marjorie, “so did I.” 

“I submit”—Roger, frowning, pointed at the body— 
` “that we have more important things to worry about.” 

“Amen!” said Marjorie, and sighed. 

“Hear! Hear!” said Matt, and sniffled, and wheezed. 

“Ah .. .” said Leona. 

Everyone looked at her. 

“I wanted to ask before,” she said. “Could he—Ollie 
—could he have been killed somewhere else and his body 
moved up here—afterwards?” 

“In forty-five minutes?” Roger said. “Not bloody 
likely. Besides, the icepick was here, you said. And the 
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body looks to be in a fairly natural position. As if Ollie 
was standing next the couch, got it, and then simply sat 
down, all peaceful and deceased. 

“Would you mind, Marjorie, my love’—Roger turned 
to her—‘“if I looked through his pockets? I think I 
should.” 

“You're a louse, Sir Lance,” Marjorie said. “A blood 
louse.” 

“Agreed,” said Roger. . 

“Then help yourself,” Marjorie said. “It’s probably a 
good idea.” 

What Roger found in Ollie’s London-talored pockets 

was the building passkey, tagged as such; car keys, keys 
to Ollie’s apartment, and keys to the Birks’ apartment, 
all in a baby ostrich case; one hundred and forty-three 
dollars in a baby ostrich wallet, which also contained 
Ollie’s driver’s license, a valid certificate of smallpox 
vaccination, and a selection of credit cards; eighty-seven 
cents in loose change and a half a dozen stuck-together 
five-cent stamps; the package of cigarettes Leona had 
given Ollie; matches from the Harvard Club, a hand- 
kerchief, a ballpoint pen, and a tarnished silver comb; a 
garage receipt; three unpaid parking tickets; and a Saint 
Christopher medal, which Roger held aloft. 
; “He won that from me,” Matt said. “In a downwind 
- water show when we were both boys. He kept it with his 
keys usually, where he could get it, pull it out every now 
and again, and announce to one and all that he could wet 
fifty yards farther than his broker—then wait for me to 
correct his mathematics.” 

“Aha!” said Roger. 

“I never did,” Matt said, wheezing. “Correct his math- 
ematics, that is.” 

Marjorie smiled. 

Leona blushed, and was ashamed of blushing. She hid 
her head, and was ashamed of that. How, she wondered, 
did she ever get into such a mess, with such people? 
Then, remembering exactly how, she blushed again, and — 
trying to recoup, she mumbled—idiotically, she thought 
—*Patron saint of travelers .. .” 
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“Hell, limbo, or Cleveland,” Matt said in response. 

Leona, startled, said, “Huh?” 

“Great old Ollie,” Matt said. “That’s where he is—or 
where he’s going. He mentioned it once. Three pos- 
sibilities for people like him—hell, limbo—” 

“Where were going,” Roger interrupted, “is down- 
stairs. Back to the party, Marjorie and I. We’ve been ab- - 
sent long enough.” 

Roger had been putting Ollie’s effects back into the 
pockets from which they came. He bent again to the task, 
dropped the medal in last. The passkey he kept out, in 
his hand. 

No one said anything. 

Roger straightened. He moved away from the couch, 
then stopped. “We’ll get the guest list,” he said, “and 
start ticking off names—possible and impossible, and 
among the possibles, likely and unlikely.” 

Marjorie said, “Uh.” Then, “Nobody is—” 

“All right,” Roger cut her off. “Call it unlikely and 
less unlikely . . . or highly unlikely and less highly un- 
likely. Whatever you wish. It makes no difference, does 
it?” | 

He looked around the room. “We will not,” he said 
sternly, “quibble amongst ourselves. Marjorie... 

“Leona... e Matt pe 2" 

No one protested. Marjorie glared, mostly at Roger. 
Leona was afraid, in general. Matt blew his nose, then 
smiled at her, thinly. 

“We'll say, Marjorie and I,” Roger went on, “that 
we're looking for Ollie. Start with his lady friend— 
Isobel, is it?—and ask, has anyone seen him? when? with 
whom? We might even suggest that ren had too much 
to drink, gone a bit wonky—” 

“He probably had,” Marjorie said. 

“Good,” said Roger. “Gives us a better excuse for 
asking.” He looked at Marjorie. “Think you can carry 
it off all right?” 

“Oh, sure.” She nodded. “Nothing to it, really. Easy 
as—as adultery. Anyway, I have to, don’t I?” 
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“And what,” Matt sake “are Leona and I supposed : 


to be doing while you two—” 


“Take the passkey,” Roger said. He moved to Matt 


and put the tagged key into Matt’s hand. “Go through 
the empty apartments. You won’t find anything. If you 


ag 
y 


do—holler. Or come back down to the party then. Don’t | | 


telephone—possibility the line’s tapped, you know—if 
not on my account, then on account of our friends the 
Bulgarians. 


“You might also question the old lady—Mrs. Madison. __ 


“Then, when you’ve finished—the old lady and the 
empty apartments—come back up here and... ah 
. body sit. Marjorie and I should be through in fairly 
short order, so you won’t have to... ah... body sit 
. long. Agreed?” 
“Agreed, ” Matt said. He and Roger exchanged looks. 
“Busy work,” said Leona. There was a faint edge to 
her voice. 
“Precautions,” Roger told her. “Or call it plodding 
thoroughness.” He smiled at her. “You'll be all right.” 
Leona, silent, went to Matt and allowed him to take 
her arm. She realized she was under guard, not wanted 
at the party and not trusted to be by herself. And there 
was nothing she could do about it. Not yet anyway. 
“Okay?” Matt whispered to her. 
She smiled wanly. 


chapter 14 


Matr AND Leona, Roger and Marjorie left together, 
locking and double locking Leona’s door after them. 
Roger tested it. Then he and Marjorie took the elevator 
down to the first floor. Matt and Leona rode along to 
the third, from which they worked their way back up- 
stairs. 

They started with old Mrs. Madison, who told them 
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that there had been an unusually heavy load of traffic on 

the steps earlier in the evening, considering almost no 
one was at home. Also: that altered male cats are prone 

to kidney disorders; that, in British crossword-puzzle 
terms, a haywire is a Fodder’s Day telegram gone wrong, 
and a broomstuck a witch’s excuse for being late; and 
that they—Matt and Leona—made a lovely young cou- 
ple. So right for each other. So sweet. 

Mrs. Madison’s apartment was overcrowded and over- 
stuffed, with breakfronts, wall hangings, and petit-point 
footstools. 

Matt and Leona left it not looking at each other. In 
the hallway they smiled. Leona’s smile was sheepish. 

Matt patted her shoulder. 

She bridled, not quite imperceptibly. 

Whereupon Matt stepped back, gazed at her for a mo- 
ment, then held up the passkey, tag dangling. “Ready?” 
he asked. 

Leona nodded. 

“Frightened?” 

“Not really. . . .” She sighed. 

“TIl protect you.” 

Leona’s, “Oh,” was followed by a second sigh. Then 
she and Matt exchanged carefully adjusted smiles, and 
moving to the end of the hall, began their canvass of 
the empty apartments; which they found to be just that 
—empty. ; 

Matt jabbed at the buzzer of each apartment, waited 
an instant with his ear to the door, and then, hearing 
nothing, used the key and went inside, signaling Leona 
when he thought it was safe. They looked in the closets 
and in the larger cupboards. Where there were beds to 
look under they looked under the beds. 

Two of the absent tenants—the names on their- doors 
were E. Purdy and Samantha Roth—were, like Leona, 
still in the process of moving in. E. Purdy had a con- 
vertible sofa and little else. Miss Roth had a bed, barrels 
boxes, and oddments. The oddments included a drafting 
table and a clavichord. Leona opened it, struck a note, 
an octave, another octave, realized Matt was coming to 
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join hêt and quickly let the lid plump it. The in- 
strument, she told him, was badly out of tune. As she 
spoke she sidled away from him, toward the door. 

Across the hall from Miss Roth was D. Wilkins, an 
effeminate actor whose rugged masculine face Leona 
had seen once or twice in the elevator and once on a 
televised game show. His apartment was done in Bloom- 
ingdale’s modern. His closets had matched petunia- 
printed assessories, and were dirty. 

Kravits, the fifth-floor pansy—the one with the poodle 
—had wicker, canvas, and hey-looky-what-I-found-in- 
the-thrift-shop furniture, plus a glued-together stand of 
open sardine cans obviously meant to be art, or perhaps 
not so obviously, since on closer inspection the cans still 
smelled of sardines. Matt contended the smell was part . 
of the game; Leona disagreed, but weakly. Mr. Kravits’s 
closets were exceptionally neat. 

Apartment 5A, scene of Ollie’s drug session, was the 
last that Matt and Leona inspected. It still had its four 
striped mattresses—or rather, chaise pads—spread on 
the floor. j 

“Have to take those back to the sundeck,” Matt EY 
“or put them in the basement for winter storage.” 

“Now?” Leona asked hopefully. “Before we go back 

. . « body sit?” 

“No,” Matt said. And then, “Well, I guess we could 
stack them near the door.” 

They stacked them, and when they had finished, faced 
each other, breathing hard, presumably from their exer- 
tions. 

But: Matt was a fairly tall man, with thick wrists, 
large feet, muscles in condition; around the center of 
him the faintest suggestion of what might become a 
paunch; his face was squared off, tan faded, flesh 
healthy in tone; his hair and eyes were brown; the eyes 
were crinkle cornered, and their expression was what 
might be called pained American—not shifty exactly, 
yet at the same time, not exactly forthright. 

Whereas: Leona, his captive, knew herself to be five 


feet four, lifted an inch and a half by her heels; she had 
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PEEN yellow hair; dè bad | a good face; and she had 
breasts to fill a D-cup bra and give pleasure now, and 
possibly, she reminded herself, backaches or even a 
slipped disk sometime later—much later—in life. 

She said, “Uh?” She felt a pulse three-quarters of the 
way up each thigh, and higher, a sensation of hollow- 
ness, damp and specific. 

Matt grabbed for her. 

Once more, she winced from him. She was em- 
barrassed, and a little surprised, by the vehemence of 
her movement. She blushed. And again, she said, “Uh?” 

Matt’s fingers closed around her arm. He stared at 
her, wheezed, and said, “I’m bullish about you.” 

CROW PO 58 

“Bullish.” He pulled her to him, made a snorting noise 
indicative of the animal in rut, paused an instant, then 
fastened the reverberations to her lips. 

She tensed, slackened, and without interest or pulse, 
admitted his tongue. A moment before, she had been 
abnormally excited, and now . . . now she was preter- 
naturally calm, like the dancing-school dishrag—one 
continuous limp surface, without sensation, without 
point of entry, ready to collapse. 

One of Matt’s hands, his right, still gripped her arm. 
The other was at her back, wrist under her sweater, fin- 
gers exploring upward along her spine. 

As they traveled, and the sweater, which was large 
enough for modesty, stretched and grew taut, Leona 
wondered about dishrags. Did rich little girls—the kind 
of girls young Matt must have known—did they know 
what dishrags were? Or did their dancing teachers sug- 
gest something else? And if so, what? Relax, Leona. 
thought relaxedly—almost. Relax like...a...a 

. . filmy pink chiffon scarf hand loomed in France 
expressly for . . . 

_ Matt withdrew his tongue, released her mouth; with- 
drew his arm, released hers. Her sweater snapped back 
into place. “Am I boring you?” Matt asked. 

“No,” she said. “I’m sorry. I just wondered—did you 
—did you ever do dishes when you were a boy?” 
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“What?” Matt asked, startled. Then, “Why?” 

“I just wondered.” Leona turned, put her hand on 
the doorknob. “Idle curiosity.” She opened the door. 
“Forget it.” 

“The answer,” Matt said, following her into the hall, 
“is yes. Not at home, but we had a cabin cruiser... 
and there was a summer camp, in Switzerland.” He 
pulled the door shut, listened to the tongue lock spring 
into place. “Hey!” he called to Leona, who was down 
the hall and almost at her own door. “You running away 
from me?” 

“No. Of course not.” She waited, and when Matt had 
gained her side, moved forward with him. Silently, she 
watched him insert the passkey in her lock, twist once 
for the dead bolt, withdraw and reinsert the key, twist 
again for the tongue. 

“How old are you?” he asked, holding the door open 
for her. : 

She looked at him. “I can vote,” she said. And then, 
smiling, she added, “If I don’t move again . . . or com- 
mit treason... or turn black in Mississippi ... or 
anything.” 

Matt laughed. “You look like a little pettus very 
pretty little girl.” 

Leona stared at him. “Bulls buy, don’t they?” she said. - 

“Correct,” Matt said. “Bulls buy, and bears—” 

“Bulls buy,” Leona interrupted, “and whores sell.” 

“So?” 

“You think I’m a whore, don’t you?” 

“Aren't you?” 

“I don’t know,” Leona said. “Perhaps I am.” 

Matt was still holding the door. Leona still hadn’t 
entered the apartment. 

“I was lonely,” she said. “For a year—longer, really. 
I didn’t know anyone. My husband was dead. His friends 
—well, that’s what they were—his friends. I didn’t want 
to see them, but I’d get almost desperate sometimes. Des- 
perately lonely. Sometimes I told myself, if you can’t give 
it away—give it away honorably—then sell it. I didn’t, 
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ie ‘course. ‘Though I nile have, That oic course’ kaid 
funny to you, I suppose. . 

Matt shrugged, said nothing. 

“Well,” Leona continued, “I didn’t give it away, and 
I didn’t sell it, either. I went abroad, and when I came 
back, I rented this apartment and started looking for a 
job. I have a little money from the insurance, so I wasn’t 


E fussy. But I kept getting chased around desks and told 


how much more than the advertised salary I could earn. 
I guess that happens to lots of girls, but I wasn’t used to 
it. It revolted me. And all the while, I was getting these 
telephone calls for someone named Dorothy—in ‘show 
business’ The men sounded nice—far nicer than the 
ones who ‘interviewed’ me. Lots of them asked if I was 
in ‘show business,’ like Dorothy. And I always said no— 
until Pedro called. Pedro speaks hardly any English. I 
said I’d meet him. And I did.” 

“And if Ollie hadn’t seen you .. . recognized 
1 as 

“Yes . . .” Leona stepped through the door and into 
the apartment. She looked at Ollie’s humped body, his 
eccentric eyes, his slackly smiling lips. She shuddered. 

Matt closed the door. He was holding the key. He 
weighed it in the palm of his hand as he asked, “Did he 
pay you? Pedro?” 

“No,” Leona said. “But he was going to.” 

“You're expected to collect in advance. It’s routine 

. i. believe.” 

“Oh ... ?” Leona said, and while Matt, wheezing, 
returned the key to Ollie’s pocket, sliding it carefully in 
so as not to disturb the position of the body, she went to 
the lobby television. The set was recessed into the wall 
to the right of the door. The letters on the control panel 
were raised, anodized, ugly; they announced that the 
gadget was called a TeleWho. Leona snapped it on. The 
small screen flickered blankly. The speaker hissed. 

Matt came to peer over Leona’s shoulder. 

She didn’t look at him. “Do you think I’m a whore?” 
she asked. 
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“I don’t know,” Matt said. “Is what I think - impor- 
tant?” 

“I didn’t solicit. I didn’t collect.” 

“But you made a contract.” He touched her arm. 
“And you fulfilled your end of it.” 

“So I'm a whore?” 

“I didn’t say that. I don’t know. Legally . . .’ 

“Oh, well. It’s only a name—a label.” She glanced 
around at Matt, smiled thinly. “Are you a stuffed shirt?” 

“Ollie said so.” 

“Your best friend.” 

“My best friend. Yes. He had a philosophy, you know. 
Ten all-purpose words—like a new Decalogue, he said: 
‘Face the issue; play the role; don’t get hung up.’ Ten 
words—count ’em!” Matt grunted, then, grasping Leona 
by the shoulders, whirled her to him. As he did, the 
room went suddenly silent. 

“Hey!” Leona said, twisting back to the intercom. The 
grayness on its screen was shriveling to a point. “If you 
don’t keep your finger on the switch, this thing shuts it- 
self off.” 

“Let it,” Matt said softly. ‘““There’s nothing to see.” 

“There might be something.” 

“No,” Matt said, and turned Leona again, more gently _ 
this time. Not quite so gently, he began to root at her 
neck, and holding her, to knead through her sweater. 
His eyes were open and fixed, not on Leona, but on Ollie 
—Ollie’s body, Ollie’s smile. 

: “Please . . .” Leona was pushing Matt away with one 


hand; with the other, which was behind her back, she ~ 


was groping for the intercom switch. “I like you,” she 
gasped. “I like you very much, but . . . please! Nol” 

“Yes . . .” Matt pulled her head back by the hair. 
“Yes!” He hissed the word into her ear. 

“You're hurting me.’ 

Matt’s right hand was knotting and tugging a skein 
of her hair, forcing her head farther and farther back. 
His other hand left her breasts to explore beneath her 
sweater and along the waistband of her skirt. 
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_ She could smell his excitement. And what she felt was 
terror—dead, dry terror. “Ollie—” she gasped. “What 
about Ollie?” 

Abruptly, Matt stopped. He released her hair, fluffed 
it with a finger, let it flop. “Ollie,” he said, and wheezed, 
“would probably get a big bang—a big laugh, I mean— 

“You’re—” Leona wrenched herself away from Matt, 
then stood very straight, facing him. “You’re—” she re- 
peated. She stared at him. 

And he waited, wheezing. 

She sighed. “Are you catching cold?” she asked at last. 
“You sound like it. I could get you something.” 

“This?” Matt wheezed heavily for her benefit. “I used 
_to have asthma.” He sniffled for her. “A long time ago. 
It’s stress now . . . stress. It’s a nuisance, but not se- 
rious.” He leered. “What I need is—” 

“No. For God’s sake, Matt.” 

“TIl pay you. Would that make it easier for you?” 
With his left hand he seized her arm as she tried to dodge 
from his reach. “Would it?” he asked, fingers pressing 
into the tensed flesh above her elbow. 

“You're hurting me.” She stared up at him. 

“Would it?” he repeated. “Would it grease the way? 
Stop shaking. Do you think I’m going to rape you? An- 
swer me. How much? Stop shaking, I said.” 

“No,” Leona said. Tears stood in the corners of her 
_ eyes. A large drop welled from one and trickled down 
the side of her cheek. 

“I’m a rich man,” Matt said. He yanked her to him. 
“Tell me how much,” he demanded, wheezing. “With 
my good-guy discount.” 

“No,” Leona said. “Please. No! No! No!” 

Matt’s hips were forward. His legs were moving. And 
he was propelling her toward—oh, God, she thought— 
toward the couch! 

She raised her knee, which was a mistake. 

He growled ferociously, and his own knee intercepted 
hers, bone striking bone. 

She was thrown off balance, whimpering in pain. Matt 
growled again. 
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And then his ler was thrust baw her ine his is thigh 
jamming into the plaid wool of her skirt, and he was 
pushing her-backward, closer and closer to the couch. 

She took hold of his ear, twisted the lobe with all her 
strength. 

The next thing she knew, his hands were around her 
throat, choking her. 

She gagged. She clenched her fists and flailed at him. 
His fingers tightened. He shook her violently. And she 
gave up, let him push her as he wished. 

He was stronger than she. She had to submit. 

His hands, loosened slightly, stayed on her throat as 
he forced her to the couch. She stumbled against it. He 
allowed her to slide to the floor. 

He looked at her for a moment. He looked at Ollie. 
He smiled. He wheezed. Then, removing.one hand from 
around her neck, he braced himself on the edge of the 
couch, inches away from Ollie’s legs. 

“Please . . .” Leona said once more, vey weakly now, 
and almost without hope. 

The fingers that remained on her throat tightened in 
response. The thumb gouged at her windpipe. And Matt, 
smiling again, lowered his body over hers. 

She felt his weight, steadily oppressive, then an instant 
of crush as he took his hand from the couch, turned side- 
ways, and unzipped his fly. 

One hand was still on her throat. She couldn’t scream. — 
She wondered if he would kill her. She didn’t think so. 
She tried to hold very quiet, not to antagonize him. 

He was shoving her sweater up around her shoulders. 
But he couldn’t maneuver it over her arms, which were 
rigid at her sides. Her right arm, pinned under his body, 
ached numbly. 

Finally, he abandoned the sweater. But only to close — 
his fist over the white lace bow between the cups of her 
brassiere. He wrenched at it. The hook pulled open; the 
fabric tore. Matt held the brassiere for a moment, then 
tossed it aside. It hit Ollie’s knee; its nylon was pulled by 
the wool of his trousers, and cloth sticking to cloth, the 
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smiled. . 

_ What happened next was fast and explicit, enacted at 
Ollie’s feet: 

Leona’s skirt and petticoat were re pushed up and crum- 
pled around her waist. Her panties were pulled down to 
her knees. They tore. Her garter belt remained in place. 
One stocking came undone in front. 

She screamed. A pillow—one of those from the couch 
—descended over her face. Matt held it there. She 
screamed again, soundlessly. Matt pressed more heavily 
on the pillow. She felt as if she might smother. For the 
barest instant she passed out. 

Matt came almost immediately, and despising herself 
for it, Leona felt oddly disappointed. That, and dirty. 
She sighed. He could kill her. She didn’t think he would. 


‘Again, she passed out. 


chapter 15 


“You swiIpEp some of the drug, didn’t you?” Marjorie 
said to Roger. 

“How did you... ?” 

“Ollie and I went back upstairs to get the tape recorder 
and the thermos. The thermos was nearly empty. It 
shouldn’t have been.” 

“I see,” Roger said. 

“Well?” said Marjorie. She and Roger were standing 
outside the service entrance then, about to re-enter the 
Birk apartment. 

“I took it,” Roger said. “I wanted it in case the stuff 
really is new—to us, that is. Never can tell, you know, if 
we mightn’t want to develop it as a tactical weapon— 
dose up some diplomat’s daiquiri to make him talkative, 
or some enemy city’s water supply to set the bloody popu- 
lace jigging in the streets or whatever.” 
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“Why one Marjorie said, and then she smiled. _ 

“I have it,” Roger said. “At home.” 

“Uh-huh.” Marjorie puckered her nose at him. “Be- 
cause, Sir Lance, dear heart, the stuff doesn’t keep more 
than a few hours. The drug is unstable in solution— 
something like that. By now, what you've got is dirty 
coffee—that stinks.” 

“Oh, well,” Roger said. And very softly, “Nothing ven- 
tured . . .” He kissed Marjorie’s forehead. “Will I see 
you tonight?” 

“No.” She moved from him. 

“You want to be argued with?” 

“Yes. But it won’t do you any good. I’m too confused 
—concerned, I mean. And I'm angry at you—like furi- 
ous.’ 

He smiled. “You can change your mind.” 

She said something with a finger, which she contra- 
dicted by lowering her eyelids, pursing her lips, and sigh- 
ing. 

Roger shrugged. 

Marjorie went to the door and started to rap on it. 
Then she dropped her hand, turned back to Roger. “The 
people inside,” she warned him, “most of them don’t 
know Ollie—didn’t know him.” 

“Strictly business, are they?” Roger said. 

“Jason’s Bulgarians,” Marjorie said, “Jason’s press 
corps, Jason’s legal staff, Jason’s old lady patrons of the 
finer things in life, Jason’s pretty boys for amusing Ja 
son’s old lady patrons of the finer things in life—” - 

“And Jason,” Roger said. “Don’t forget Jason.” 

“Who,” said Marjorie, “as well you know, has been in 
his nook—his study—all evening. In conference.” She 
looked up at Roger. “He’s probably still there.” 

“Will you tell him . . . about Ollie?” Roger asked. 

“I don’t know,” Marjorie said. “I'll see. He’s bound to 
be .. . upset . ... very upset. We’d have to cope with 
that. And he doesn’t know about the tape. He wasn’t at 
dinner, so he couldn’t know. Ollie wouldn’t have told 
him; Matt wouldn’t; I didn’t; and you—” 
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“I haven't seen ‘hin, ti Roger ig “for a care at 
least.” 

oo know,” Marjorie said. She sighed. “The tape—he’ll 
“Not bloody overjoyed about it,” Roger suggested. 
“Not overjoyed,” Marjorie confirmed, and sighed 

again. : 

“How about the money?” Roger asked. 

“Ollie’s money?” Marjorie was momentarily startled. 
She looked at Roger, saw him nod. “We don’t need the 
money,” she said. 

“Very few people”’—Roger gestured deprecatingly— 
“ever need twenty million dollars.” 

“Be that as it may—” said Marjorie, and stopped short. 
Again, she was startled. It took her several moments to 
recover herself. Then she made a face. “Alice gets the 
money.” 

“His wife?” Roger asked. 

“Alice Hunter Birk,” said Marjorie, “the well-known 
authoress and shrink. That’s how Ollie always intro- 
duced her. Her next book, he said, would be called Jd 

_Est, and have dirty case histories. ‘They're still married.” 

“But she’s in Reno, isn’t she?” 

“Divorcing a dead man.” Marjorie giggled for an in- 
stant. “We'll tell her . . . sometime. Unless. .. .” 

“Marjorie . . .” Roger said reprovingly. 

“Sir Lance?” She stared up at him, all innocence. 

“It wouldn’t work.” 

| “No,” Marjorie said, “I guess not. And we don’t really 

_ need the money. I mean, who needs twenty-three million, 

plus a lousy oil well or two?” She turned to knock on the 

door. But before she hit it, harder than she had intended, 

she muttered, “Bloody murderer... couldn’t have 
waited six weeks. .. .” 


Nadine, the tattooed tweeny, let Roger and Marjorie 
through the service door and into the kitchen. 
There were two other doors to the apartment, Marjo- 
rie had explained to Roger. There was the front door, of 
course, and Horst had been on it all evening, standing 
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next to it most of the time. Then, upstairs, there was a 
door in the guest room, where the coats were. 

Nadine was explained earlier, when Roger and Mar- 
jorie first snuck away from the party. They went through 
the kitchen then, and Marjorie nodded to Nadine, then 
signaled her to be quiet. The other girl, Agnes, had her 
back turned and didn’t seen them. 

“The girls are from an agency,” Marjorie said while 
she and Roger were making their way up to Leona’s 
apartment. “Tweenies, Inc.” Marjorie grimaced. “Horst 
ordered the pair of them to do full-time duty in the 
kitchen and pantry, washing glasses, filling trays, and 
whatever. They won’t tell anyone we’ve gone. 

“The one I nodded to is Nadine. We’ve had her before 
—with some discussion as to whether or not she was fit 
to do emergency table service.” 

“Was she?” Roger asked. 

“No,” Marjorie answered. “She has ‘Forever Marvin’ 
tattooed on the top of her right hand and ‘Nadine loves 
Chuckie’ on the top of her left. I didn’t care. But Horst, 
our noble old retainer . . . and Jason. . . .” 

“Fool!” Roger said, and swatted Marjorie’s bright- 
blue-clad bottom. 

“Sweetheart!” Marjorie had answered. “I didn’t know 
you cared,” 

She remembered that now, got sloppy wistful for an 
instant, then grimaced. Everything was going wrong. 
“Bloody murderer . . .” she mumbled under her breath. 

Nadine opened the door. 

Roger and Marjorie entered the kitchen, stopped there 
to question Nadine, discreetly. From Nadine they 
learned certain facts. 


And a short while, a very short while, later they. re- 
turned to the party, discovered certain other facts, de- 
duced the obvious deductions, and were prepared, rightly 
or wrongly, to accuse the murderer—if they could find 
him. But there was no hurry, or none to compare with 
the need for circumspection. 

The party was breaking up. It had been subdued by 
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order of the police, acting at the request of ds neigh- 
bors. The police had left. Some of the guests had left. 

Then some of the remaining guests, the younger and 
the drunker ones, had taken it upon themselves to dem- 
onstrate to the Bulgarians some of the newer American 
dances, including the snap, the pachysandra, the gitchee- 
goo, and Ollie Birk’s particular creation, the pilot error. 
The pilot error, an immediate success, was done with 
wide-spread arms, zooming and sputtering sounds, quiv- 
ering torsos, and as many as possible accidentally-on-pur- 
pose collisions of the participants with each other, the 
spectators, the furniture, and the floor, on which they 
were supposed to land in a convulsed heap, screaming 
optional and discretionary. 

Jason Birk, annoyed by screams that had penetrated 
his study, had rung for and instructed Horst, who had 
then proceeded politely to suggest to the “pilots” that 
their screams might be voiced with perhaps a bit less 
gusto, a trifle more restraint. More of the guests had left. 

And now Marjorie was standing in the foyer, being 
. gracious, and at the same time, urging departing guests 
to be sure to be at Carnegie Hall on Sunday because the 
ballet was going to be great—treally great. “Nothing like 
it in this country before,” she said over and over, with 
but slight variation between repetitions. “The first half 
will be folk-traditional, and the second modern—and 
with Bulgarian bagpipes both ways, for heaven’s sake.” 
To a few people she whispered conspiratorially, “Jason 
says that the Bulgarians are clumsy, but you have to 
come anyway—puh-leeze—as a favor to us. And we'll see 
you at the party afterwards—but only if your palms are 
raw from applauding, and your throat from yelling 
bravo. Yes?” Frequently, she darted her eyes into and 
around the living room, seeking now Jason, now Roger. 

_ But Jason remained in his study. “Make my apolo- 
gies,” he had told her. And when she had interrupted, 

“Later, darling. Whatever it is, it can wait.” 

So it could. Marjorie had smiled. Impulsively, she had 
stood on tiptoe, pecked her husband’s cheek. Then she 
had gone to do her duty as a hostess. 
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Roger McGee, with whom she had conferred first, had 
tucked himself into a far corner of the huge living room. 
With him was Nikola, or Nick-eeeee, the first male lead 
of the Bulgarian Ballet. They were seated on a narrow 
love seat, Nikola squirming uncomfortably, his hand 
playing along Roger’s biceps. Roger was speaking to him 
in Bulgarian. 

Nadine Doyle, the tattooed tweeny, was puzzled. She 
stood in the pantry door and studied her hands for a mo- 
ment. With elbow grease and the proper chemicals the 
tattoos washed off. But her nails were a mess. She sighed. 
Roger and the Bulgarian seemed now to be arguing, 
quietly. Nadine returned to the kitchen and there made 
a telephone call, ostensibly to an uncle about the pre- 
carious health of an aunt. 


chapter 16 


WHEN LEONA WOKE, Matt was bending over her, kissing 
her eyelids, murmuring apologies. 

She groaned and told him not to. 

He groaned back, kissed her right lid, kissed her left. 

“You’re wiggling my contact lenses,” she said, and 
abruptly sat up. Her skirt and petticoat fell a little in 
the process. She adjusted and smoothed them, did the 
same with her sweater. She looked at Matt, and for an 
instant, into Matt’s eyes. They were unmenacing, hum- 
ble. 

Matt was silent now, contrite, watching her, yet try- 
ing to appear not to be. 

Her head, resting against the base of the couch, was 
almost at Ollie’s lap. She saw her torn brassiere, draped 
over his leg. She closed her eyes again. 

“Cigarette?” Matt was holding out a brushed silver 
case, nearly full. 

“Yes.” She forced herself to look at him. “Thank 
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you.” She smiled weakly and studied his face in the held 
spurt of flame from his lighter. The lighter was mono- 
grammed. C.M.J. She inhaled. Cyrus Matthew Jerome, 
Jr.—he seemed harmless. 

He lit his own cigarette. He reached an ashtray from 
the little block of a coffee table at the far end of the 
couch, set the ashtray on the floor beside Leona, settled 
himself on the floor in front of her. He inhaled, tapped 
ashes, inhaled again, watched her. 

Harmless, she thought. Or was he? As surreptitiously 
as possible, she tugged up her panties and squirmed 
them back to where they belonged. She sighed, said 
nothing. 

Matt frowned, said nothing. 

Several moments elapsed. Then Leona asked, “Did 
you often take drugs with Ollie?” 

“No,” Matt answered slowly. “Never before this after- 
noon. I was afraid, I think. And justly so. But this drug— 
PT-109.” He snorted. “This was different. ‘Know thy- 
self’ was the selling point. Self-knowledge can be... 
tricky . . . and dangerous. But it’s hard to admit being 
afraid of it. Sometimes it’s impossible.” 

Leona said, “Oh.” 

“Ollie wasn’t afraid of anything.” Matt stubbed out 
his cigarette, ground it in the ashtray, wheezed. “And 
he tried them all, of course. All the drugs, that is, and 
anything else a man could reasonably expect to get high 
on—deep breathing, heavy drinking, Hindu philosophy, 
heroin ss o 

“You .. . ?” Leona asked. 

Matt frowned again. “I observed,”. he said. “And I 
listened.” He smiled, wheezed. “Ollie had a theory about 
heroin. Heroin the opiate of the masses. He had lots of 
theories. This was his theory of crime and how to pre- 
vent it: by encouraging addiction, or as he put it, fixing 
the riffraff—keeping the troublemakers high, happy, 
off the streets, and out of everybody’s hair, staring at 
their belly buttons instead of playing with knives and 


guns, making fuzz bombs, chopping people up. . . . 


“Ollie wanted to endow a foundation, give every 
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school dropout—every dumb i 4 little kit con- 
taining a hypodermic needle and enough heroin to 
addict. Unlimited supplies thereafter, free for the taking. 
He didn’t do it, of course. The laws . . .” 

Leona laughed. 

“The funny thing,” Matt said, wheezing, “is that it 
makes sense. Ollie made sense. Always. Perverse sense, 
maybe; but sense. For instance, he hired—he actually 
hired and paid sizable retainers to—a firm of architects, 
a firm of engineers, and Patricia Sufrin, Inc., to design 
slipcovers—yes, slipcovers—for the Pan American Build- 
ing.” 

“Why?” Leona said. Then, “What?” And then, once 
more, she laughed. 

“That was another theory,” Matt explained. “Ollie 
Birk’s theory of outdoor eyesores. Treat them boldly, 
Ollie said, like indoor eyesores. Or: what man hath 
wrought man can—and when it’s gruesome, damn well- 
better—slipcover. 

“He intended, once the... ah... wrinkles were 
ironed out, to submit detailed plans and a scale model 
to whatever architectural magazine would guarantee 
the best space. Most of the problems were, in fact, solved 

. I think .. . except for the proportioning of the 
ruffles—have to go very carefully there. The fabric, by 
the way, was a print—oranges, pineapples, and cabbages. 
Ollie insisted on it.” 

“I think ...” Leona smiled, took one last drag, a 
deep drag, on » her cigarette, then put it out before it 
burned her fingers. “I think I would have liked Ollie.” 

“Everybody . . .” Matt wheezed, shrugged. “Oh, well, 
no sense in laboring that point. Another cigarette?” 

“No. Not now. Where were you— 

“Drink 9” 

“Uh-uh.” She shook her head. “Get yourself one if 
you like—in the kitchen.” 

“No,” he said, and leaning forward, patted her hand. 

She steeled herself, let him. “Where were—” Her voice 
was too loud. She made it softer, less anxious. ‘You didn’t 
say where you were when he—when— 
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“When Ollie w was killed?” Matt stood up. 

And Leona nodded unhappily. 

“On the terrace, I think . . . most of the time... 
in question.” He looked at the body and spoke slowly, 
considering every word. “I was . . . listening to Roger 
. . . and watching people move around in the garden 

.- I’m... I’m not quite sure. 

“But”—he turned, and for a moment, he quickened— 
“I think I will have that drink after all.” He started to- 
ward the kitchen, and then, reaching the doorway, 
stopped and looked back at Leona, who was rising, pick- 
ing up her brassiere. 

She remained half up, half down, gripping at the 
edge of the couch. Her eyes widened. 

“I’m not a violent man,” Matt said. “Never have been 
—ever. You think that because you saw me violent once 
—with respect to you—you think that I could 
have ... ? Tomy best friend ... ?” 

“Tm sure you did.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“But you aren’t afraid to say this to me?” 

“No.” 


chapter 17 


MATT TURNED and went into the kitchen, thinking. Was 
it so strange not to remember your whereabouts during 
any given forty-five minutes of a large party? No. But. . . 
Leona stood, picked up her brassiere. Hobbling slightly 
to keep her torn panties from slithering to the floor, she 
went into the bedroom. She needed repairs. Urgently. 
And she, too, was thinking. 
Why Matt? she asked herself. 
She reached the dresser, gave a quick shimmy, and let 
the panties drop. Then, a little angrily, she kicked them 
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to one side. Why Matt? she repeated the question to her- | 


self. Why was she so certain Matt was the killer? 

Intuition, perhaps? Feminine intuition. Fallible fem- 
inine intuition. | 

Ugh, she said to herself. She almost said it aloud. Ugh. 
A man attacks you—forces you, anyway. So you—you 
clever minx—immediately “intuit” he’s a murderer. Very 
nice. 

But cheap. Cheap reasoning .. . cheap melodrama. 

Or police logic. Take the first available “criminal”; 
blame him—or her—and the crime is solved. Like, here 
we have a whore—who threatened a man—and fifteen 
feet north northwest of her we have the man she threat- 
tened, on her couch, and dead of her icepick. 

Leona shuddered, and when she was through shudder- 
ing, opened a drawer, the second one down, and took 
from it a fresh bra and fresh panties. Then she started 
toward the bathroom. 

In an orderly world, she thought—what orderly 
world?—if four crazy people take a crazy drug named 


PT-109 that can make them even crazier than they were | | 


in the first place, and if, as Ollie had said, the effects of 
this drug can come and go, sometimes over a period of a 
week or more ... then if three of these people then 
say, however goofily, that they would like to kill the 
fourth . . . whois subsequently murdered . . . 

But Roger was at the piano—perfect alibi. And 
Marjorie, curse or no curse, didn’t seem like the mur- 
dering type. She was too bitchy. . . . 

Unless, of course, Roger and Marjorie together... 


But why? Spy stuff? Leona shook her head, rejecting this. — 


In an orderly world—what orderly world?—things are 
supposed to make sense. 

Now Matt . . . assume that he was in the bathroom 
when ... when the body was discovered. If anyone 
_ was there. Assume it, anyhow. 

The breathing she heard—or thought she heard. 

Was it Matt—wheezing? 

But in a nearly empty house everything wheezes, or 
seems to. 
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Leona paused, listened, heard ice cubes tinkling in the 
kitchen. Then she heard Matt wheeze. It did sound like 
the breathing she heard—or thought she heard—just 
after she found the body. 

She ran then, she reminded herself. Down the steps. 
But she brought the elevator up first. Matt could have 
followed her out, taken the elevator to the second floor, 
pressed the button for the fifth floor so that the elevator 
would go back upstairs after he left it. He could have 
entered the Birks’ apartment on two, through that awful 
bedroom with the coats and fairies. Then he could have 
gone out on the balcony and come down the twisting 
steps from it to the living room. All in plenty of time to 
meet her when she came in. 

And she did, she remembered with a start, think she 
heard the elevator in rattling motion while she was run- 

ning down the steps. 

So Matt could have done it. 

But again, why? And what about the oe About 
which Matt seemed so worried . 

Hell! why not assume the butler killed Ollie? 

Because Horst couldn’t have been in the bedroom and 
then back down at the front door in time, that’s why. If 
there was someone in the bedroom, that is. 

Hell! Leona told herself, if it’s dramatics you want, 
why not work on the theory that the butler hypnotized 
a Bulgarian—an English-speaking Bulgarian, of course, 
and preferably one of the dykes, who was also a spy—and 
acting in a trance, this Bulgarian dyke spy executed a 
breathtaking entrechat...and Ollie on the way 
down. 

Leona’s head was whirling. She wanted to laugh. Oh, 
no, she didn’t, she told herself. She wanted—what she 
really wanted—was for things to make sense. Because she 
was in trouble. And until things did make sense . . . 

She moved toward the bathroom and noticed that a 
light was on in it. It was a small light, a night light, up 
near the electric-razor outlet. She never used that light. 
For one thing, the switch was too hard to reach. 

And now she remembered that when Matt went 
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panes the apartment, turning on lights, the one in the 
bathroom was already on. She hadn’t turned it on—ever. 
And it hadn’t been on when she first left the apartment— 
she would have noticed if it was. 

~ Therefore somebody had been there. 

But why the little light? The bedroom, she remem- 
bered, had been dark. Wouldn’t anyone use the regular 
light switch, just inside the bathroom door, where such 
switches practically always are? 

Yes, she decided. Unless whoever it was knew the 
apartment. Or knew the house. The bathroom light fix- 
tures were probably the same throughout the house. 

Matt knew the house. 

Good. She congratulated herself. Matt knew the house. 
But why did he = . . why would he .. . ? 

She pondered, and then, suddenly, she rescinded her 
self-congratulations. 

Ollie. Good old Ollie. She, too, was beginning to think 
of him this way. Ollie had been in the apartment. Ollie 
and at least one other person—his murderer. 

Leona winced. How, she inquired of herself, did she 
know Ollie himself hadn’t turned on that light? Very 
simple . . . she didn’t know. She didn’t know anything. 

She started to turn around. She was going to sit down _ 
on the bed and think. Harder, and with no foolishness. 
She turned— 

And she saw Matt standing in the Si doorway, 
leering at her. 

“Lordy!” she gasped. 

“Encore?” Matt said, wheezing and keni. He moved 
toward her. 


chapter 18 


Tuts TIME Leona and Matt did it in bed. Why not? | 
Leona thought. If rape is inevitable, why not on sheets 
with rosebud hems? 
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And it took longer, concluding with groans and weak 
sighs and Matt’s declaration that never . . . never be- 
fore in his life. . . . 

Leona said, “Ummm.” 

Matt stopped, sat up. His eyes followed Leona’s to the 
cleft place where the bed pillows puffed almost but not 
quite together. Stuck between the pillows was a hair. It 
was long, black, curled in upon itself. Matt stared at it. 
“Not mine,” he said after a moment. 

“Ummm,” said Leona. “Your hair is brown.” 

“And short.” 

“And my hair is blonde.” 

“All of it,” Matt agreed. “Some a trifle blonder than 
fhe Fests ai 

“And these were clean sheets, clean pillow cases... 
new ones . . . never even been to the laundry,” Leona 
said. Then she took up the hair, stretched it between her 
fingers. ; 

It was blue-black, very silky, and at least two feet long. 

“Whose?” Matt asked. 


“Isobel’s,” Marjorie said later. “That’s I-bee’s hair, 
all right, and it proves everything . . . for a Spaniard— 

a Latin, whatever Pedro is.” 

Marjorie had arrived at about 2:00 A.M., without 
= Roger. Matt let her into the apartment, then returned . 
to the easy chair and stood beside it, waiting. 
“What are you doing?” Marjorie asked, suspicious. 
“Having a drink,” Matt wheezed, and sat down. “Idea 

I got from a short story I read once.” He looked at Ollie’s 

body. 

“Well?” from Marjorie, who had begun to prowl 
through the apartment. 

“But you can’t have one because the bottle’s empty.” 

“That wasn’t in the story.” 

“No.” 

“It hardly ever is.” Marjorie was in the bedroom, her 
eyes were on the rumpled bed. “And where’s our friend, 
the . . . proprietress of this—” 
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“Marjorie—” Matt stood to sáimoniah her. But Mar. ae 
jorie was outside the bathroom door, listening there, 
and ignoring him. He sat down again. 

“Leona?” Marjorie called through the door. “I’ve 
news.” 

When Leona opened the door, she was fully groomed 
and fully dressed, wearing the same skirt and sweater she 
had been wearing before. 

Marjorie was leaning against the door. She stumbled. 
Leona caught her elbow and kept her from falling. 

Leona laughed; then Marjorie laughed in atones 
tion. Together, they went into the living room. 

“It was Pedro,” Marjorie said, pulling up a chair aid 
flouncing onto it. “Pedro killed Ollie.” 

“No,” Leona said. “I don’t believe it.” She found a 
chair and sat down. 

“Marjorie,” said Matt, “if you’re making another 
Joke ass 
“Shut up and listen.” Marjorie smiled. “Both of you.” 
She held out her hand for a cigarette, accepted one from 
Matt, waited until he lit it. Then she settled herself and 
began: 3 

“Ollie and Isobel Garcia were in the pantry at about 


_. twenty, twenty-five after nine. That was right after Ollie 


spoke to me in the garden. Roger was already playing the 
piano. He could be heard all over the house, including 
the kitchen and pantry, which is how we know the time 
—from the kitchen help. 

“Ollie and I-bee arrived in the pantry separately, I-bee 
first, looking filthy nervous, and then Ollie, gabbling 
about showing her the view from the sundeck. They left 
through the kitchen door. The kitchen help—Nadine 
and Agnes—saw them. Ollie had his arm around I-bee’s 
middle. Ollie has—he had’”—Marjorie glanced at the 
body—‘“no, he still has—long arms. 

“Anyhow, he and I-bee went upstairs, not outside. 
Nadine, it seems, had the kitchen-to-lobby intercom, 
the television thing, propped open with a couple of 
matchsticks. She and Agnes both had a look at the lobby 
- —watched it then, and off and on throughout the eve- 
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ning. Ollie aad Fhe didn’t pass howe the Gee Ergo, 
they went upstairs. 

“And seconds later along comes Pedro, lickety split and 
sore as hell, bent on saving his wife and unborn infant 
from a fate worse than—well anyway, from getting 
screwed by Ollie. Pedro takes a quick look around the 
pantry and kitchen, curses in Spanish, snorts fire, and 
then goes galloping out the kitchen door—in hot pur- 
suit of his erring seven-months-pregnant wife and the 
vile cad who. . . .” Marjorie stopped, grinned, shrugged. 

“Pedro,” she Satine after a moment, “never re- 
turned to the party. The girls, the tweenies, saw him go 
through the lobby and out just before you, Leona, came 
in. At ten o'clock, that would have been.” . 

“I saw him,” Leona said. “He was on the street, hail- 
ing a cab. I called to him, but he didn’t answer me.” 

“You did?” said Marjorie. “Well, gee, thanks for let- 
ting us know about it—now. I mean, gee whiz, thanks a 
whole heap.” 

“I—” said Leona, preparatory to defending herself. 
She glanced at Matt, who was ready to abet the defense; 
and at Marjorie, ready to pounce. “I—” she repeated. 
Then she sat back and folded her hands in her lap, 
looked square at Marjorie and said with a smile, “You're 
very welcome.” 

- Marjorie said, “Huh?” in surprise. Then, “Oh .. . ?” 
snidely. 

“He got in a cab that was yellow,” Leona said, “like 
a million other cabs. I didn’t speak to him. And I didn’t 
watch the cab or notice which way it went when it got to 
the corner.” 

“Do you know where Pedro is?” Matt asked Marjorie, 
who shook her head. 

“Not where he is,” she said. “Not where he went. 
Nothing.” 

“And Isobel?” Matt asked. 

“Isobel did come back to the party. Horst let her in 
the front door at about a quarter of ten. She looked sick, 
Horst said. 

“No, she told him, she didn’t want him to disturb me. 
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She seemed flustered when he mentioned that. She said 


she didn’t feel well and thought perhaps she’d better 


return to her hotel, which is just what she did do. 

“Horst helped her out to the street and put her in a 
cab. 

“I called her at the hotel later, after Horst told me. 
Her maid answered, said the doctor was with her. I 
called again a few minutes ago. The maid answered 
again. I-bee’d been given a sedative and wasn’t to be 
disturbed. 

“Pedro wasn’t around, and hadn’t been, the girl said. 

“So ...” Marjorie made a deprecatory gesture, put 
out her cigarette. 

“So...” Leona repeated, “you think Pedro mur- 
dered Ollie and then ran away. But why here? Why in 
my apartment?” 

“Ollie,” Marjorie said flatly. 

“Great old outrageous Ollie,” said Matt. 

“Who probably thought it would be splendid fun .. . 
or poetic justice . . . or both,” Marjorie went on, “to 
show I-bee where her mate had spent the afternoon .. . 
and the morning, too, I expect . . . and the night be- 
fore.” She looked at Leona, who remained silent. “Ollie 
could have planned to bring I-bee up here. Or it could 
have been spur-of-the-moment—on his way to the sun- 
deck he noticed your door was ajar, and took it from 
there. 

“I'll find out from I-bee in the morning. Not that it 
makes any difference any more. 

“Either way, the gist of it is that Ollie got caught in 
or near the act... by Pedro, the outraged husband 
... and bingo! crime of passion. Poor Pedro .. .” 
Marjorie sighed lugubriously. 

_ “The hair,” Matt said, and motioned to Leona, who 
stood up, went into the bedroom, and got it. 

The hair was folded into a sheet of paper. Leona took 
it out, displayed it, and told Marjorie where it had been 
found. Then, to forestall any remarks Marjorie might 
make about the circumstances under which the hair 
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had been domaia. she handed it to eti 

Marjorie identified it. 

Everyone nodded solemnly. 

But Leona had doubts. With nothing to support them, 
she told herself. Nothing real, that is. Except... if 
there had been someone in the bedroom when she dis- 
covered the body, that someone couldn’t have been 
Pedro, who was outside then, and in a taxi. Leona looked 
at Matt. 

Then at Marjorie, who was holding the hair. 

“So here we have it,” Marjorie said, and took the 
sheet of paper from Leona. “Ollie got into Isobel.” She 
dropped the hair back into the crease of the paper. 
“Pedro got into a high dudgeon, Latin style.” She put 
hair and paper onto a nearby table. “And ‘the icepick 
got into Ollie—via Pedro. Which was to be proved.” 

““Where’s Roger?” Leona asked. 

“He went home,” Marjorie told her. “At least, that’s 
where he said he was going. Not that I believe it for a 
minute. He said he wasn’t needed. His presence would 
be superfluous, he said, and might tend to make ‘things’ 

conspicuous. That, I believe.” 

“Is he really a spy?” 

“So he says.” 

pe RECT 

“Now I’m going home.” Marjorie smiled. “Jason 
doesn’t know I’m here—or anything. Just at the moment 
he happens to be escorting the blithering Bulgarians 
back to their hotel. I left after he left. And I intend to 
beat him back. 

_ “As for you and. Matt”—she smiled again, wider this 
time—“nighty-night, ta-ta, and I'll see you in the morn- 
ing—after I’ve talked to I-bee. 

“Until then, we do nothing. Repeat—nothing. Because 
of ethics and like that—my obligation to I-bee. And be- 
cause I’m sleepy. And because, hell, what the hell could 
we do anyway?” 

She started toward the door, and had almost reached 
it before Matt, looking pointedly at Ollie’s body, said, 
“Ahem. . 
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thing, Marjorie?” 

“Oh, yes,” Marjorie said. She had halted, turned. 
“That—I mean him. You wouldn’t want to just... 
hang onto him for the time being?” 

“No,” Leona said. 

“No,” Marjorie repeated, nodding. “I didn’t think 
you would. I should have asked Roger . . . I suppose.” 
She pondered for a moment. Then she looked at Matt, 
said brightly, “You have the passkey, dear. So why not 
haul him down to 5A and park him there, huh?” 

“All right,” Matt agreed. 

“Sure,” Leona whispered, almost inaudibly. “Why 
not?” 

“Done!” said Marjorie, and turning again, she took 
her leave. ; 


Following some silence—dumbfounded—and some 


discussion—logistical—Matt retrieved the passkey and - 


took Ollie’s head, where the icepick was; Leona took the 
feet. And together she and Matt moyed the body, which 
was heavy but not yet stiff, to apartment 5A, where they 
set it on the window seat and propped it into a corner, 
out of sight of the windows. 


On the way to 5A, coins, the matches, the comb fell out oe 


of Ollie’s pockets. Some of the coins rolled. One or more 
bounced down the stairs to the floor below. 


When the first coin fell Leona gasped, said, “Lordy!” 


and pretty nearly dropped her end of the corpse. 

“Damn!” Matt said. Then, feeling the extra weight at 
his end, “Hold it, damn it!” 

He hoisted up to compensate for Leona’s defection, 
and as he did, more coins spilled. “We’ll get them... 
later,” Matt huffed. 

“Later,” Leona echoed. “Yes.” She shifted her grip on 
Ollie’s ankles, reassumed her share of the load. An- 
other coin fell. 


Later, once good old Ollie had been deposited on the 
window seat, Matt and Leona hastily retrieved Ollie’s 
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And Leona, also eying the body, elaborated to the 
extent of asking, “Haven’t you ... forgotten some- ` 


matches, comb, and such coins as could be easily found. 

Matt put the matches, comb, and coins back into the 
pockets from which they had come. Then, on second 
thought, he took them out again. 

Best. tally what was in the pockets, he told Leona, who 
agreed that this was the only way to know for sure 
whether anything was missing. 

While Matt started to empty the pockets and set their 
contents alongside the body on the window seat, Leona 
went back to the hallway to scrabble for strayed coins— 
and whatever else she could find. 

She found two nickels. Then a penny. Then a dime, 
which was part way down the stairs. She started down 
herself. There was another penny on the landing. She 
picked it up, then found nothing more until she reached 
the floor below, where there was one more nickel, and 
right beside it, the Saint Christopher medal that Ollie 
had supposedly won from Matt in combat unforgotten. 

Why, she wondered briefly, hadn’t it been forgotten? 
- The answer, she decided, was beyond her. Still, she felt 
sorry for Matt, who had been heckled by Ollie. 

Holding the medal separate from the rest of her find- 
ings, she continued to search—on the fourth floor, on the 
stairway again, then back on the fifth. She found still 
another nickel. And that was all. 

She counted the change. Four nickels, two pennies, 
one dime—thirty-two cents in sum. And then there was 
the medal. She looked at the medal. Something about it 
bothered her. 

She stared at it for a moment. Then she carried it closer 
to one of the two dim hallway lights, held it up, and 
squinted at the inscription. “Saint Christopher protect 
us,” it said. And after that, in parentheses: “Honorable 
mention.” 

“Honorable mention,” she said aloud. “Honorable 
mention ... ?” 


“What did you find?” Matt asked when she returned 
to 5A. 


She opened her hands to show him. “Thirty-two 7 
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cents—and this,” she said, flushing slightly as she in- 
dicated the medal. 

“That’s all?” Matt asked. 

“All.” Leona nodded. ` 

“Then we’re missing a dime,” Matt said. “Or two nick- 
els.” 

Leona said, “Oh?” 

“There was eighty-seven cents in change when Roger 
counted it,” Matt said. “You found thirty-two cents. We 
picked up forty-five cents before. So we’re ten cents short. 
Everything else is accounted for.” 

Leona nodded, and again said, “Oh?” 

To.which Matt replied, “Oh, well . . .” and shrugged. 
Wheezing, he took from Leona the medal and the 
thirty-two cents, which he returned to Ollie’s pockets — 

before, wheezing, he began to fish in his own. 

He came up with a double handful of coins. ‘““What’ll 
it be?” he asked Leona, displaying the coins to her. “A 
dime or two nickels?” 

She didn’t answer. She was staring at Matt's right - 
hand, and in it, at what seemed at first glance to be a 
penny. It wasn’t a penny. It was a Saint Christopher 
medal. 

“This . . . ?”” Matt said. He separated it from the 
money: in his hands, put all but a dime of the money 
back in one of his pockets, put the dime in one of Ollie’s. 

Leona said, “Uh-huh,” and went on staring at the sec- 
ond medal. 

“Ollie presented it to me,” Matt told her, “the week 
after he won mine.” He put the medal back in his pocket. 
“It was a booby prize, Ollie said—for second best, in a. 
field of two.” 

“Hon—” Leona said softly, and stopped short. 

“Honorable mention,” Matt said. “How did you 
know?” 

“I... I didn’t,” she murmured. “I guessed.” she 
looked away from Matt and shuddered, not for herself 
but for him. 
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chapter 19 


MATT STAYED with Leona that night. 

“I won’t hurt you,” he said. 

And she was certain he wouldn’t. 

She was also certain—almost certain—that he was the 
murderer. If he hadn’t resented Ollie, he should have. 
And .. . and what? 

And Pedro. It made sense—very good sense—for 
Pedro to have killed Ollie. It did not make sense for Matt 
to have done it. Not easy sense, anyway. Yet . . . 

Matt was on the couch, wheezing. At his suggestion 
Leona had equipped it with sheets and a blanket and 
every extra pillow in the apartment, so that he could 
_ rest propped up, asthma style. She was in the bed, which 
she had remade. The door was open between the bed- 
room and the living room. In each room a small lamp 
was lit. 

The walls in both rooms were white, and the light in 
the living room was behind and to one side of Matt. It 
played on his hands, making them cast strong shadows 
that moved over the back wall of the bedroom as he 
revolved and considered, revolved and considered the 
medal that did not say “Honorable mention.” 

This medal, as Leona had timidly suggested—and 
he perplexedly confirmed—should have been in Ollie’s 
pocket. “Honorable mention”—the booby-prize medal 
—should have been in his own. 

He didn’t sleep. Insomnia was one of the side effects 
of the drug. He had been told to expect it. Then, too, ‘he 
was uncomfortably aware of Leona—his prisoner— 
awake in the bedroom. 

She wasn’t afraid of him, and might well have been. 
He knew that. And he knew, also, that aagi thought he, 
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not Pedro, had killed Ollie; and that she was waiting 


for him to remember. 

Where was he when the murder was committed? How 
did he come to have Ollie’s medal? And Ollie his? He 
wished he could remember. He began to think it was 
peculiar—damned peculiar—that he couldn’t. He began 
to have doubts. 

Leona watched the duck- and crocodile-shaped shad- 
ows of his hands and the thinner shadow of the medal, 
which he kept turning, fumbling, gripping. She listened 
to his wheezing and heard it grow louder, become tor- 
tured. Absurdly—she supposed—she felt safe with him. 

Or, she wondered, was it only that she didn’t want to 
be alone? There was no one on the floor below, or on 


the floor below that. And in 5A, down the hall, was a — 


corpse. 
For which Matt was responsible. Maybe . o o 
Thus the night. 


Until, at 7:45 a.m., the telephone rang. 

Matt, who was closest to it, answered in a groggy rasp. 

But no one answered him. 

“Damn!” Matt said at last, and slammed down the 
receiver. “Games . . .” he muttered to Leona, who was 
now standing in the bedroom doorway. 

“1 don’t know,” she said. “It gives me the creeps.” 


“Get dressed,” Matt told her. “I'll take you out to - 


breakfast.” 

With no fuss, Leona got dressed, then made the bed— 
as a signal that it was not to be crawled into, and she not 
to be approached. . 

Matt was pacing the living room. His universe was 
fuzzy; then purple and fuzzy, colored by the drug. He 
dropped to the floor, tried a few push-ups, made him- 
self sweat. 

Then Leona emerged from the bedroom. She was 
wearing a sedate blue wool dress, sedately sexy in its 
effect. 

Matt stood, straightened, smiled. His world had come 
clear. It focused on Leona. “Nice...” he said, and 
nodded his approval. 
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She flushed slightly, murmured, “Thank you,” then 
went to get the bedding from the couch. 

Matt went into the bathroom, where Leona had left 
on the ledge above the basin a safety razor, hers, and a 
package of fresh blades. But no toothbrush. He started 
to hum—one of Rogers tunes—checked himself, 
thought about Leona. She was extraordinary; her hair 
so yellow; her body so slim, yet soft. She was so inno- 
cent ...inaway... 

He picked up a cake of soap, used it to lather a face 
that—he considered it in the mirror—a face that wasn’t 
his . . . exactly. 

Everything seemed so damned... peculiar, he 
thought. So damned . . . disoriented. 

Therefore, to avoid thinking about . . . everything, 
he thought about Leona. He thought in clichés, and 
consequently, he approached a cliché conclusion—love, 
which he decided he might be starting to feel. 

Leona thought about brewing coffee. She moved to- 
ward the kitchen, then changed her mind. Coffee was 
perhaps too intimate for the circumstances—the con- 
fused circumstances, about which she decided not to 
think. 

To avoid thinking about .. . the circumstances, she 
thought about Matt. He was so helpless...in a 
way. 

She caught herself out. She reproached herself, sternly. 
Sternly, she made herself concentrate on ... the cir- 
cumstances. And then, all of a sudden, she had an idea, 
followed by a brainstorm. 

The idea was simple: if Matt couldn’t remember, 
maybe because of the drug, and if he wanted to remem- 
ber, as he said he did, then, since the drug was supposed 
to be a truth serum of sorts, why not persuade him to 
take more of it? 

The answer was also simple: the drug was probably 
dangerous—at least as far as Matt was concerned. For if 
Matt, under its influence, killed Ollie, his so-called best 
friend, then hid in the bedroom and ... 
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Leona gasped. The brainstorm had occurred. She con- 
sidered its logic, and slowly, she smiled. 

She was near the kitchen. She went into it, glanced 
about, then began to rummage through the junk drawer, 


looking for something wedge-shaped, middling squash- 


able, and common enough not to point directly to her. 

The best she could find seemed to be one of a set of 
aluminum measuring spoons. Sighing, she detached the 
quarter-teaspoon measure from the other spoons in the 
set and took it back to the living room with her. 

A few moments later Matt came into the room. He 
was shaved, dressed, and ready to go. His suit, the one 
he had worn the previous afternoon and evening, was 
charcoal. dark and appropriate, more or less, for all oc- 
casions. His shirt, plain white, was Ollie’s. Ollie had 
loaned it to him after the drug session to save him the 
trouble of going home to change for the party. 


He and Ollie wore the same size, Matt, wheezing, told _ 


Leona—the same size shirts, same size shoes, same size 
practically everything. Including handkerchiefs. Matt 
forced a laugh, then blew his nose. 

“Hmm,” said Leona, who was standing near the out- 
side door. Her coat, a light tan raincoat, was over her 
arm. Her bag and gloves were in hand, Concealed in the 
` gloves was the measuring spoon. She opened the door. 
Matt followed her into the hallway, then summoned the 
elevator while she locked up. 

He stood aside for her to enter the elevator. 

She entered it, and while he was coming to her side, 


she pushed the button for the first floor, and then, as if 


_ absentmindedly, let her hand remain near the controls. 

The elevator started to move before the inner gates 
were completely shut. It always did. Nothing to worry 
about, Horst told Leona when she mentioned it to him; 
just a mechanical quirk, which would eventually be re- 
paired. 

Right now, Leona was glad it hadn’t been fixed. Any- 
way, she guessed she was glad. 

She and Matt rode in silence except for Matt’s wheez- 
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_ ing. She was gritting her teeth a little. But only she could 
hear that. 

Then, as the doors started to open for the first floor, 
and Matt to stand aside for her to exit, she gave a short 
squeal. It came out squeakier than she anticipated, and 
it was also an instant too soon, preceding rather than 
following the dropping of her glove. 

Matt jumped. 

“My glove . . .” Leona squeaked at him. 

He looked at it. 

She quickly pushed a button that would send the ele- 
vator back upstairs after she and Matt left it. Then, be- 
fore Matt could get near the dropped glove, she stooped 
to retrieve it herself. While she was stooping, she sur- 
reptitiously took the measuring spoon from her other 
glove and put it handle first along the track of one of the 
inner gates. She stood up. 

_ “Sorry,” she said, and dangled the retrieved glove in 
Matt’s face. “I have it.” She smiled thinly. “Sorry,” she 
murmured, and led him toward the front door. 

The elevator started back upstairs, and somewhere 
between the first floor and the second, the inner gate that 
was sliding over the handle of the spoon came to its bowl 
and could slide no farther. The gates jammed. Something 
scrunched, and the elevator shuddered to a halt. 

Leona heard it, but she had steeled herself and didn’t 
turn. She looked at Matt, who noticed nothing. She felt 
as if she was betraying him. 

It could have worked that way, she thought later, 
when she was in the hospital. If she had been a 
detective, or had the use of one, it might have. 


chapter 20 


MARJORIE WOKE at five to nine, a few minutes before 
Horst was supposed to call her. a 
She had an important appointment at ten, an inter- 
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view with a real honest-to-goodness almost-inspired and 
presently employed—by an acquaintance—cook. The 
cook had a pet nephew who was a virtuoso bassoonist, 
the cook claimed. Marjorie was prepared to offer career 
guidance for the nephew—Jason could certainly be per- 
suaded to take an interest in him—and of course, higher . 
wages for the aunt, upon whom she was determined to 
make a good impression. Marjorie needed a cook. 

She stretched, yawned, smiled to herself. She rose then, 
and went to look for Jason. 

He was sound asleep in his room. She stood over him 
for a few minutes, smiling. Then and only then did she 
remember that his brother was dead. 

- Jason didn’t know. 

He had been gloomy last night. And distant, which 
wasn’t unusual. And tired, which wasn’t unusual either. 

With heavy sighs, he had informed her that he was 
going to pump another twelve, possibly fifteen thousand 
dollars of their personal money into the business. It was 
necessary, he said, because, like a fool, he’d overcommit- _ 
ted himself to the fool Bulgarians. Ke 

“Of course,” Marjorie had agreed, and smiled gently _ 
at him, and kept quiet about Ollie. i; 

She saw no point in waking Jason to tell him now. 
After all, Ollie wasn’t going to be resurrected. He wasn’t 
going to run away... . 

Or be taken away ...? 

There is a kind of incipient euphoria—sneaky, dirty, 
and delicious—involved in the very thought of stealing 
a cook. Marjorie licked her lips. Her mouth watered in 
anticipation. 

After Mrs. Loharris was hired—well and truly 
hired—and had consented to start in two weeks, which 
was before Christmas, the euphoria became real. 

Marjorie felt glorious. By her cleverness and charm 
she had obtained the services of “a gem.” Marjorie was 
a very superior redhead, and utterly delightful, medium __ 
wayward—she giggled to herself—redheaded bitch, who | 
could do anything. 

She figured she’d better get it done before eleven-fif- 
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teen if she was to be on time for the hairdresser at eleven- 
thirty. Twenty-three million dollars, er thought. 
* Wheee is. 4 

She experienced a slight twinge in memory of Ollie— 
and what might have been. Good old Ollie. But . 
Vee uai 

While she had waited, fluttering, for Mrs. Loharris to 
arrive, Marjorie had telephoned Isobel Garcia and 
learned from the hotel that Señora Garcia was in the 
hospital. She had phoned the hospital and learned that 
Sefiora Garcia was in the labor room, doing just fine. Se- 
fior Garcia? No, the nurse didn’t think he was there; but 
she really couldn't say. 

Marjorie called the hotel again. Sefior Garcia? No; but 
would she like to have him paged in the lobby? Marjorie 
told the operator to forget it. Then she called Leona, 
who seemed to be.out, and tried Matt’s number, also to 
no effect. 

Now, at half past ten this splendid Saturday morning, 
Marjorie repeated the phone calls. Sefiora Garcia was 
still in the labor room, still doing fine, the nurse said; 
Sefior Garcia was not with her, not in the fathers’ room 
either. Nor was Señor Garcia available at his hotel. 

Conclusion: Señor Garcia—poor Pedro!—had prob- 
ably skedaddled. Therefore, he could be no trouble. 
Therefore, forget him. 

Leona still didn’t answer her telephone. Matt still 
didn’t answer his. Jason—Marjorie glanced into his 
room—was still asleep, though he had rolled onto his 
back and begun to snore, a sure sign he would wake 
within the hour. 

But Marjorie didn’t need an hour; couldn't, in fact, 
spare it, if she was to be on time for the hairdresser. 

So, she admonished herself, to work! The coast was 


clear. The time was limited. The stakes were . . . good. 
And the risk . . . who cared about that? 
Later, Matt could be intimidated ...or made to 


accept a convenient lie. Like, Ollie woke up and went to 
Chicago; he left in a huff, with no messages for anyone. 
Leona could surely be intimidated; Roger wheedled; 
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Pedro forgotten, or if not forgotten, ae to feel pathet- 7 
ically grateful. Jason could be kept in the dark. Jason 
was stuffy. A stuffy darling. Even for twenty-three mil- 
lion he wouldn’t like the idea of accessorizing after the — 
fact—or whatever it was Marjorie was doing. 

She had moved into the pantry and taken Horst’s 
passkey from the rack of keys inside one of the cupboard 
doors. Horst was out, attending to some personal busi- 
ness—the dentist, Marjorie thought. In any event, he’d 
said he couldn’t be back until one o'clock or perhaps a 
little after, and Marjorie had said that was quite all 
right, take the whole afternoon if he felt like it. Where- 
upon he had thanked her profusely and said, well, yes, 
_ there were a few things. . 

The kitchen was deserted as Marjorie moved through 
it and out the service door into the hallway. 

She pushed the elevator button and waited, smiling 
to herself. 

Somewhere in the basement was a big bag—meant to _ 
hold a dead body. Ironically, it had been a gift from 
Ollie—good old ghoulish Ollie—who had bought it, 
if Marjorie remembered right, at Abercrombie and 
Fitch—sporting goods. It had been designed for use in 
fallout shelters, wherein a loved one might inconven- 


iently drop dead . . . get smelly . . . and what would 


the survivors do then? 

Why, just pop the body into the body bag, Ollie had 
explained; give a good hard tug on the drawstrings; re- 
cite one of the prayers included in the handy instruction 
booklet; tuck the whole shebang under the nearest 
bunk; weep an optional tear or two; then get on with the 
canasta, or Scrabble, or Probe, secure in the knowledge 
that no telltale odors. . . . 

Marjorie intended to find that bag and put the re- 
mains of Ollie into it. If she couldn’t easily find the bag, 
she guessed she might try Saran Wrap, which generally 
worked on cantaloupe—if the cantaloupe wasn’t too 
ripe. 
She would spend ten minutes—no more—in the base- 
ment, looking for the bag. Then, with it or without, she 
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would ride up to the fifth floor, make sure neither Leona 
nor Matt was about, enter 5A, and drag the corpse, 
wrapped or unwrapped, down the hallway, into the ele- 
vator, and thence to the basement, where it could be con- 
cealed with a load of household goods destined for 
Jason’s—and Ollie’s—cabin in Maine. 

It could go to Maine, too—with the pots and pans 
_ and doilies. And disappear. Or better, burn—all but the 
_ teeth and bones—when the cabin burned. Marjorie felt 
certain the cabin would burn. That fireplace had always 
been dangerous—lousy flue; sparks all over the room; 
fur hearth rugs; and no firescreen because Ollie wouldn’t 
allow anything between him and the flames. With a little 
help . . . in, say, six weeks, which would be after the 
divorce, when Ollie would have no legal relict, no widow 
to claim a widow’s share of his twenty-three mil- 
HOn asa 

Marjorie waited for the elevator, smiling, and flexing 
her muscles. Ollie was heavy alive; dead meant dead 
weight, which was supposed to be much worse. She in- 
voked her hidden strength: Hidden strength get ready. 
E think I cana T think’ I can: si think <1 
Can oi d 

She giggled, and after a moment, glanced up at the 
indicator above the elevator door. The arrow was stuck 
between one and two. The elevator wasn’t moving. 

She jabbed her finger at the button, held it there. 
Nothing happened. 

She kicked the elevator door, stubbed her toe, swore. 
“F—ing elevator . . .” She tried short, tattoo stabs at 
the button. Nothing. 

She walked up a flight and tried the button on the 
second floor. “F---ing elevator .. .” It wouldn’t budge, 
damn it. 

Dragging Ollie’s body down the corridor was one 
thing. But down five flights of stairs . . . impossible. 
Hidden strength or no hidden strength. 

Marjorie giggled again, nervously. Then she sighed. 
No elevator; no moving the body. No moving the body; 
no concealing the time of the crime. No concealing the 
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time of the crime; no twenty-three lovely million dollars. 


Of course she—she and pare; that is—didn’t really 


need the money. 

She went back downstairs, back into her apartment. If 
she hadn’t succeeded in hiring Mrs. Loharris, a marvel- 
ous cook, she would have considered her whole day 
ruined. 


chapter 2] 


For Leona, Saturday, the day after the day after 
Thanksgiving, was a nightmare. 

She acquired the sick devotion of a very rich man— 
Matt—and didn’t know what to do with it. She got the 
twelve hundred dollars Pedro owed her, which made 
her a whore in the eyes of the law . . . she supposed—if 
she wasn’t one already, that was. She learned of Pedro’s 
death. And then, late Saturday afternoon, she broke her 
leg, which wouldn’t have happened if she—clever minx— 
hadn’t first busted the elevator. 

She had reasoned that if Matt was in her apartment 
when she found the body, and if he’d followed her out, 
taken the elevator to the second floor, and entered the 
Birks’ apartment there, then he had to have pushed the 
elevator button marked two. 

It was a shiny black button, rather wider than most 
of its kind. And it wasn’t likely that Matt would have 
pushed it at any other time. People—except invalids and 
furniture movers—didn’t ordinarily ride up to or down 
from the second floor in a small house. They walked. 
Especially when the first and second floors were part of 
the same duplex, which had its own stairway, inside. 

Matt’s fingerprint would be on the two button. 

And if the elevator was out of whack in such a way 
that no one could get into the cage, the fingerprint xong 
stay there—as evidence. 
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tt was a holiday taá, The elevator hy 
wouldn't be fixed until Monday. Monday morning na 
ably, which would give Leona two full nye to. 
think. Unless some emergency . 

This was as far as Leona got. 

“You listening?” Matt asked her. 

“Yes.” She gazed up from her coffee and smiled sym- 
pathetically at him. 

Matt’s breakfast consisted of Bloody Marys. He was 
on his third and well into the story of his life, from early 

_ “drizzles”—“fizzles,” he had corrected himself—in the 
field of long-distance micturition, through later successes 
at Harvard, in business, and as “a responsible member of 
a rather less than responsible community.” He plodded 
onwards, brightening only when Ollie was mentioned, 
which was more and more frequently. 

Good old outrageous Ollie . . . 

It was. nine o’clock when Matt started. It was a quar- 
ter after ten when he finished, and half past ten when, 
wheezing, he folded his napkin and called for the check. 

Leona and he had sat without speaking for the last 
fifteen minutes. Leona felt tender and guilty. He, ten- 
der, groggy, disoriented, and sad—so very sad. Usually, 
he didn’t drink in the morning. Under the table, knees 
had bumped, made electricity and then quickly with- 
drawn. Leona had blushed. Love blossomed. 

Matt paid the check. His change came. He helped 
Leona on with her coat, lifting her hair so it wouldn’t 
get snagged under the collar. His hand tickled the line 
of her neck, up to her ear. He wheezed. 

“Don’t,” she whispered. 

“I love you,” he said. 

She pretended not to hear. 

They had walked to the restaurant because they didn’t 

~know their exact destination—just the first reliable place 

with wheatcakes and a bar. When they discovered Le 

Petit Slurp, which had flowered tablecloths and was open 

for breakfast, Matt changed his mind about the wheat- 

cakes. He and Leona walked back because when they 

left Le Petit Slurp it had begun to rain, and the tem- 
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perature had aoa | to chilly raw, Dd all the taxis 
had vanished from the streets. 

Taxis don’t really vanish or melt in the rain, Matt 
explained; they go to the Bronx, where fares appear and 
it’s easier to drive. 

Leona made flat murmurs to the effect that she’d al- 
ways wondered about that. 

“You're cold,” Matt said. 

“I’m all right,” she insisted, feeling cold. 

Matt steered her into a doorway. “Wait here,” he told 
her, and taking a twenty-dollar bill from his wallet, 
dashed across Lexington Avenue to speak to a prosper- 
ous looking pedestrian. 

A moment later he returned with an umbrella—the 
pedestrian’s umbrella. 

Leona smiled. 

Matt grinned at her. 

They were walking again. “You’d be astonished,” Matt 
said, keeping the umbrella carefully over her, “at the 
people you can persuade to get wet for twenty dol- 
lars .. . and when twenty won’t work, twenty-five. 
Ollie used to—” 

“Oh . . .” said Leona, cutting him off. 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Go on,” she urged. “Please . . . 

“Never mind,” Matt said. 

“Please . . .” Leona repeated. “I want to hear.” 

And thus prompted, Matt resumed his discourse on 
Ollie and umbrellas, at home and abroad. 

Leona laughed in the appropriate pauses. She felt she 
had to. 

When they reached the building it was eleven o'clock, 
and the mail had come. Leona stopped in the lobby to 
empty her box. She glanced at the bulk-rate envelopes— 
Boys’ Town, Blind Village, Ringworm Research, Inc., 
the corner liquor store—and with a grimace, gave them 
to Matt to hold. 

There was also a thick white envelope, hand written, 
with no return address. She frowned at it. 
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“Did you ever conside,” Matt was asking, ara mail- 


boxes are metal, and have little air vents?” 

“Uh ... ?” said Leona, tearing open the strange en- 
velope. 

“Ollie claimed it was so you could toss in a lighted 
match every morning”’—Matt slapped the circulars 
against his palm—"“then once or twice a week get some- 
one to vacuum out the ashes.” 

Leona laughed. She took a folded sheet of paper from 
the envelope. The paper was blank. Inside of it was a 
packet of hundred-dollar bills. She held the bills up for 
Matt to see. Then she counted them. “Twelve hundred 
dollars,” she said. “From Pedro—it has to be.” 

“For the high-priced spread,” Matt said affection- 
- ately. 

_ He waited until Leona gasped; then he caught the 

hand she raised as if to slap him. “You're beautiful,” he 
said, and chuckled, and wheezed, and pulling her to him, 
gave her a big fat kiss—a jovial kiss, like that of a dirty 
uncle, Leona thought. 

“It’s postmarked from the airport,” she said when she 
got loose. She held up the envelope. “Kennedy Airport— 
two A.M.—today. So Pedro must have taken a plane. . . .” 

This was what Leona was supposed to think and what, 
if questioned, she was supposed to say. 


Pedro’s phony death was plausible and just wild 
enough to bear the stamp of truth. Pedro’s real death 
was brutal and stupid. 

The concocted story was that he fled to his own coun- 
try, where he was set upon by a band of ravening rev- 
olutionaries, from whom he escaped on a stolen bicy- 
cle—from which he was shot. He was then fictively 
rushed to a hospital, where some misguided zealot pro- 
ceeded to split his skull with a machete, embarrassing the 
junta generals and causing them to order a hasty cre- 
mation and hush-up. The generals would insist that 
Pedro never reached the country at all—of course they 
would. 

Isobel Garcia would “know” better. 
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Weeping, Isobel would point to Pedro’s guidebook, 
with the flight times marked in; she would also mention 
the fact that Pedro’s money and papers were gone—and 
that in her country a man might be reprimanded, but 
never punished, for doing what Pedro had done. Leona 
might help establish his arrival at Kennedy Airport; so 
might the taxi driver who took him there, and to whom 
he gave a large tip. 

It would be assumed—Pedro and Isobel hoped—that 
Pedro bought his ticket and boarded the plane under 
another name. For Pedro was, after all, a dictator’s son 
and might be expected to have at least one change of 
passport. 

The plan was for him to steal back to the hotel and 
hide in Isobel’s room—behind her belly, so to speak. 

Perhaps a miracle would happen. Pedro and Isobel 
both believed in miracles. The girl, Leona, might dis- 
pose of the body. Or Ollie might rise, as he had seem- 
ingly risen before. Then Pedro could emerge, unques- 
tioned and unscathed. 

If not, then sooner or later, constables would come 
looking for him. Isobel could exhibit her belly, groan, 
stall, and even refuse to admit them to her chamber— — 
until some reliable refugee turned up in New York and 
was coached to tell the sobering tale of Pedro’s “demise.” 
After which the elder Garcia could smuggle Pedro out 
of the country, assist him to a new identity—whatever 
was necessary. 

That was the plan. 

And it worked, up to the point where Pedro, skulking 
along with his hat brim down, boarded the A train of 
the IND subway at Lefferts Avenue, Queens, and rode 

. and rode ... and rode, and finally, because the 
signs were incomprehensible, asked directions of one of 
a group of teenage boys. Pedro’s Spanish was overly re- 
fined, his clothing obviously expensive. The boy and his 
fellow warriors assured him he was on the wrong train 
(he was not). They told him to get off at the next sta- 
tion, they'd set him straight. 

The next station was a deserted hole in Brooklyn. 
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The boys got off the train with Pedro, one at his side, and 
two behind him. They walked him into a dark, urine- 
stinking underpass, slapped him, knifed him, took his 
watch and wallet—which held money beyond their 
greediest dreams—kicked him for thanks, and left him 
- in a heap on the filthy cement floor. This was at four in 
the morning. 

Between then and half past eight several people used 
the underpass. Naturally, they assumed that Pedro was 
a sleeping drunk and either made wide arcs to avoid 
coming too close to him or, in two cases, patted through 

his pockets to see if there was anything worth taking. 
At half past eight a cranky old biddy stopped on her 
way to a job she despised to search out a subway guard, 
jot down his number, and tell him she’d report him if 
he didn’t clean the place out. He groused. She scolded. He 
went to look. He shook Pedro’s shoulder, grousing at 
him. Roughly, he tried to pull him to his feet—then he 
saw the blood. 
_ There wasn’t much blood because most of what had 

been let loose was inside, gargling around in the mess of 
Pedro’s gut. 

The police came within the half hour, the ambulance 
within the hour. Pedro was dead before it reached the 
hospital. 3 

Before he died he regained consciousness for an 
instant—which was long enough for him to say in very 
weak, barely intelligible Spanish, “I . . . killed a man 
e -. who was ... with my wife.” 

That’s all he said. Not who he killed, or thought he 
killed; not how, or where, or when; nothing about the 
boys who attacked him. 

One of the ambulance attendants translated the state- 
ment for the police. Pedro’s passport was found in an 
inside pocket; the police knew his name. Soon, they re- 
alized he was important. 

Soon, a great many officials were on the telephone, 
and in due course, a pair of detectives went looking for 
Isobel. 
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But Isobel Garcia was in labor. 

Thus, a police officer was stationed in the maternity 
ward to await the completion of the happy event, at 
which time, doctors permitting, a tactful detective could 
be summoned to tell Isobel of Pedro's death and to ques- 
tion her about his dying statement. The waiting officer 
stayed behind the desk and chose a fat nurse with whom 
to while away the hours. Bored, he let her in on the de- 
tails of his assignment. 

“It’s a terrible thing,” she clucked. 

“Terrible.” He nodded. “We see lots of things. What 
time do you get off?” 

“Poor Mrs. sssaea thas a dear.” 

“Yeah.” 

“A judgment.” The nurse looked sad. 

“Yeah,” said the policeman. “They take these things 
pretty seriously down South America way.” 

“You married?” the nurse asked him. 

“Yeah. Are your” 

“Sort of .. .” she admitted; then quickly added, “I 
get off at four.” 

The policeman grinned. | 

“Now just you...” The nurse glanced up at the 
room board above the desk. “Oh, damn,” she said. “I got 
a call.” Another of the room lights went on. “Two calls,” 
she moaned. “They always come in bunches.” She wag- 
gled a finger at the policeman. “Now don’t go away,” 
she said playfully, and started down the corridor, doing 
a little rump dance to keep him alert. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Matt said to Leona, and tugged 
her arm to get her moving before the policeman could 
turn and see them. 

“What’s happening?” she asked when they reached the 
street. 

“I wish I knew,” he said. “The policeman was prob- 
ably waiting for Isobel.” 


Marjorie had told Matt and Leona that Isobel was in 
the hospital. Marjorie had met them in the lobby of her 
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building. She told bas about the new cook first, then 
that the elevator was broken, and finally about Isobel. 

As if by tacit agreement, neither Matt nor Leona men- 
tioned the twelve hundred dollars, payment from Pedro. 
But Leona had wondered aloud whether Pedro might 
not try to leave the ‘country—if he hadn’t already left. 

“Bet he has left,” Marjorie said. 

“Well,” said Leona, “shouldn’t we at least try to find 
out?” 

“You try,” Marjorie said breezily. “I’m going to get 
my hair done. Mr. Jerome ticks snotty when I’m late.” 

_ She'd turned; then turned back to suggest discretion. 
She couldn’t urge it too strongly. She couldn’t look at 
Leona more threateningly. 

And while she had her eyes narrowed, it occurred to 
her to ask, had Matt and Leona seen any spy types loi- 
tering about in the shrubbery? 

_ They hadn’t, they said. It was raining. Had she heard 
from Roger? 

“No,” she said. “He’s a louse. Oh, hell—raining. A 

_ bloody louse. And a fraud—probably. Make that a 
bloody fraud—probably, g 

“But—” said Leona. 

“Have an umbrella,” Matt said. “My compliments.” 

“Thanks.” Marjorie took the umbrella from him. “I’m 
late. Goodbye. I'll be at Jerome et Charles; back here by 
three at the latest. Discretion—remember.” 


Marjorie was gone. Matt and Leona trudged up the 
four flights of steps to Leona’s apartment. Leona set a 
pot of coffee perking on the stove. 

She adjusted the flame, listened to the coffee’s slow 
thump, thump; and dodged Matt’s advances. 

Matt retreated. “I love you,” he murmured, hurt. 

“Sorry,” she whispered, sorry. She waited a few mo- 
ments, then followed him out of the kitchen, into the 
living room. 

“Don’t get up,” she told him. “Unless you know where 
the classified phone book—never mind, I see it.” 

“What ... ?” Matt asked. 
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“Listen,” ihi said. She found the sirine eeubene AG 


picked one at random, and dialed it. 


Matt heard her speak with a clerk, a supervisor, and © | 


then another supervisor—and still not find out if her 


friend, whose name she didn’t get far enough to men- - 


tion, had left on one of the morning flights. 

“Tm not the police or the F.B.1.,” she said when she 
finally cradled the phone, “so they won’t tell me any- 
thing.” 

“T heard,” Matt said. 

“I wonder,” Leona said slowly, “if the same thing goes 
for steamship lines.” 

“Pedro didn’t take a ship—from the airport.” 


“No. But I wasn’t thinking about Pedro; I was think- © 


ing about Roger. If he’s sailing—on a ship—Monday, 
and he was given seventy-two plus forty-eight hours, 
equals three days plus two days, makes five days to leave 
the country . 

“On the Queen Mary,” Matt said excitedly, “and he’s 
had his reservation at least a week because it was over 
a week ago that Marjorie told me about it.” 

_ “Of course, he could have gotten the extra forty-eight 
hours because he already had passage booked . . . but 
do spies usually travel on the Queen Mary ... ?” 

“Cabin class, at that.” 

“I wonder . . .” Leona said. 

“Roger didn’t kill Ollie,” Matt reminded her. 

“I know.” She went back to the kitchen, poured coffee, 
carried the cups into the living room on a tray. 

“You're beautiful,” Matt said. ` 

“If you were Pedro,” she asked, “where would you 
gor” 

Matt shook his head. “Back home...a Turkish 
bath . . . another wh— 

“Whore—say it.” 

He said it, tried to argue it, got twisted, and in work- 
ing his way out, proposed marriage. 

Leona said no, gently. 

Matt recited his an He was rich, respected, 
unencumbered, in good health . . . lovable. 
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No, said Leona, and in desperation, suggested that 
she and Matt go detecting at the hospital. Pedro would 
surely want to keep tabs on his laboring wife. He might 
send a deputy or—who knew?—might even be there 
himself. 

On the way to the hospital Matt bought another um- 
brella, from a man who was picketing a butcher shop, 
and whose signboards had been executed in paint that 
was water-resistant perhaps, but not waterproof. Little 
by little, the man’s message was beginning to run. 


Matt noticed it on the way to the hospital. “Look,” he 
said to Leona. “ ‘Unfair’ is falling down.” 

“Yes,” Leona said. “Do you want to hurry—or don’t 
you?” f 

“Hurry,” Matt said. He speeded the pace of his walk- 
ing, and gripping Leona’s arm, pulled her along with - 
him. “Of course, hurry. But the police may have talked to 
Isobel already. We may be too late.” 

They beat the police by a scant ten minutes. . 

The police had not talked to Isobel, who was still in 
labor. They had, however, in the course of investigating 
Pedro’s death, visited Pedro and Isobel’s hotel suite. 
From Isobel’s reluctant maid they learned that on the 
previous evening Pedro and Isobel had attended a party 
at the home of Sefiora Marjorie Birk. The maid seemed 
distraught. She would say nothing more. The officers 
left. 

. And when Marjorie got home from the hairdresser 
the pair of them were waiting in the lobby. But Marjorie 
had been warned. Matt and Leona were in the building 
before the officers got there. Leona had flicked on the 
intercom in her apartment and seen the officers enter 
the lobby. Matt had phoned Marjorie at Jerome et 
Charles, caught her just as she was distributing largess, 
on her way out. 

Marjorie was briefed and spoken solemnly to. Marjorie 
had a new cook, a “gem”; and now, a new coiffure, with 
fat curls and floppy red bangs, by Mr. Jerome. Marjorie 
could handle anything. 
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Matt and Leona sat in Leona’s apartment. They 
viewed Marjorie’s arrival on the intercom, and even- 


tually, they heard the two detectives tramping up the- 


stairs, Marjorie’s heels clicking dully, and then, from the 
top of the stairs, Marjorie’s voice, raised to carry, saying, 
“Have to stop... catch my... breath. The f—the 
fool elevator was . . . all right yesterday. We had a party 
up here . . . vacant apartment . . . not to disturb. . . 
my husband ...or the preparations for the big 
party ... last night. We often—but you know that, 
don’t you? 

“I'm gabbling, I’m afraid. Repeating myself. But 


-Ollie— 


“I guess I’m nervous. My brother-in-law—we missed 
him last night . . . asked about him. But... well... 
he had a habit of . . . taking off. 

“I am repeating myself. Once he flew to Marrakesh— 
there was a party there. He didn’t say anything, and we 
didn’t hear anything about him for three weeks . . . and 
wouldn’t have then, except he took someone’s wife. . . . 

“Poor Isobel. Poor Pedro—dead.” Marjorie lapsed into 
silence. 

In Leona’s apartment, Matt and Leona gasped. 

„After a few moments, they heard footsteps moving 
down the hall. A key, which must have been the other 
passkey, turned once in the lock of 5A. Then there was 
Marjorie’s stifled scream. 

They waited—ten minutes on the clock. It seemed 
like hours. Then Marjorie.and one detective emerged. 
“You can use the telephone downstairs,” Marjorie said. 

There was a grunt of acceptance, and then there were 


- footsteps again. 


Marjorie’s voice was hoarse now, but still set to carry. 
“The icepick—the bar things—we borrowed those from 
a tenant last week. We only wanted the corkscrew really 
. . . but she gave us the whole set... and I... we 
. . . forgot to return it.” Deep sigh. 

The footsteps were on the stairs; then gone. 
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“Lucky you tossed those bar tools in there,” Matt whis- 
- pered to Leona. 

“And you put back the passkey,” she said. 

“Smart of us.” He grinned. 

“Smart,” she repeated glumly. “Pedro. . . . 

“Perhaps the radio—a news broadcast,” Matt sug- 
gested. 4 

“Yes.” Leona went into the bedroom and returned 
with a small portable radio. She tuned it low and 
fussed with the dial, trying to get a voice. 

Matt switched on the intercom, watched the empty 
_ lobby. . 

“Shouldn’t we have gone into the hallway?” Leona 
asked, settling for music on a station from which news 
might soon be expected. “Wouldn’t the natural thing 
heir” X 

“To mind our own business,” Matt interrupted. “At 
least until there’s so much noise we can’t ignore it. But” 
—he stopped, considered—“what are we supposed to 
have been doing here in the meanwhile?” ; 

Leona looked at him, blushed, then dropped her 
eyes and moved several paces from his reach. She thought 
a moment; and again. At last she ventured, “We've been 
playing double solitaire . . . on a rainy afternoon .. . 
because it was too wet to... to... .” 

“To go to the zoo.” Matt smiled indulgently. 

“Yes,” said Leona. 

“You are beautiful,” said Matt. 

“TIl find some cards,” Leona said. 

By the time the two decks were found and a model 
game was half played out on the floor, the radio was 

beeping for the news. 

- There was nothing about Ollie. But Matt and Leona 
learned that Pedro Garcia, playboy son of the pres- 
ident—or dictator—had been stabbed to death in a 
Brooklyn subway station. Contacted in Washington, 
where he was on a friendship and fund-raising mission, 
the elder Garcia had suggested that red rebels had pen- 
etrated Brooklyn to wreak hideous vengeance on him 
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and his bas BS government. The authorities — 
were withholding comment pending further investiga- 
tion of the case. 

Leona wiped away tears, and very slowly, put a red 
queen on a black king. 

Matt leaned over to kiss her lightly. 

She shuddered. 

He moved to the intercom, turned it on. 

The lobby was filling with policemen, police photog- 
raphers, medical experts. “Here they come,” Matt said. _ 

“Ready or not,” said Leona, and went to look over his 
shoulder, then to repair her makeup, comb her hair. 

Within moments, the detectives, photographers, techi- 
cians, experts were trudging up the stairs, cursing the 
broken elevator, each other, each other’s forebears, and 
especially, the damned rain. 

Among the blasphemies, Matt and Leona heard: 
“Open-and-shut case.’ 

. And the response to that: “Yeah.” 

They stepped from Leona’s apartment into the hall- 
way. 

“Who are you?” a detective asked. 

“I live here,” Leona said. ‘““What’s—?” 

“Nothing to get alarmed about.” The detective smiled 
at her. “A slight ... misadventure. Doesn’t concern 
you.” 

“Oh,” said Leona, and she and Matt retreated to her 
doorway, where for the next hour they stood watching 
a parade of police and police experts up and down the 
stairs, in and out of 5A. 

They kept expecting someone to question them. 

- Noone did. 

Finally, they went back into Leona’s apartment and l 
sat there with the door open. They waited. No one came 
in. Except for “open-and-shut case”—again—nothing 
memorable was said in the hall. They tried the radio 
again. The story about Pedro was the same one they had 
heard before; there was still nothing about Ollie. 

Ata quarter after five, which was several news broad- 
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casts but no information later, Matt led Leona back into 
the hallway. Matt approached a detective. “If it’s all 
right,” Matt said, with a nod toward Leona, “we're go- 
ing out to get some dinner.” 

“Sure,” said the detective. “Just beware of reporters 
below. And—oh, yeah—you won't skip the country, will 
you now?” 

“Scouts honor,” Matt said. 

“Eat hearty,” said the detective. 

“Yeah,” said another detective, standing nearby. 
“Good pickin’s.” He glanced toward 5A, then looked 
expectantly at the first detective. 

“Pickin’s—yeah,” said the first man. “Very funny—ha, 
ha.” 

Matt was helping Leona on with her coat. He 
returned to the apartment for the umbrella, bore it 
triumphantly out. Leona locked her door. And smiled 
upon by homicide men, she and Matt started down the 


stairs. 


It was on the last flight, the marble flight, which was 
slippery with trailed-in rain, that Leona broke her leg. 

“I love you,” Matt had whispered between the fifth 
floor and the fourth. Leona started walking faster. 

“You're beautiful,” he said between the fourth floor 
and the third. She speeded up again. 

“Hey!” he said between the third floor and the sec- 
ond. By now, Leona was practically running. 

And as sometimes happens when people are relieved, 
yet still under pressure, and are scampering downhill, 
Leona wanted to laugh. She strangled it. Her lungs felt 
as if they were going to explode. She puffed. Out came a 
sound—quick, PVA Bina between a giggle 
and a squeak. 

“Hey!” Matt said again. They were on the last flight, 
the marble one, between the second floor and the first. 
Matt saw that Leona was slipping and reached out to 
grab her. But he was too late. 

She tumbled down the last three He landed in a 
heap on the floor. 
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asta she gasped up at Matt. “I think I broke my 
leg.” And then, despite the pain, she burst out laughing. 
Two obliging patrolmen took her, laughing, to the 
hospital in a squad car. Matt rode along. 


chapter 22 


IsopeL Garcia had a boy, a son, weighing six pounds 
and fourteen ounces, squalling, contentious, in lusty 
good health. That was at seven o'clock Saturday eve- 
ning. She slept for two hours afterwards. . 

The detective came into Isobel’s room at nine. He 
was preceded by a doctor, who examined Isobel—took 
her pulse and asked her how she felt. The doctor stayed 
in the room. A nurse stood just outside the aie hypo 
ready if needed. 

The detective was a lieutenant, a short man with sym- 
pathetic brown eyes and thick black lashes that were the 
envy of his women friends. He had numerous women 
friends. He was well spoken and immaculately mani- 
cured, and unlike many New York policemen, he never 
spat on the street, or indeed, anywhere in public view. 
He had been taken off collections to assist in this case. ! 

He introduced himself to Isobel. He showed her his 
identification. His name was Mudd—with two d's. He 
chuckled nervously. 

Isobel said, “Yes . . . ?” 

He congratulated her on her son. A fine boy. A beau- 
tiful boy. 

Isobel said, “Yes.” 

Had Sefiora Garcia no idea, Lieutenant Mudd wanted 
to know, why Lieutenant Mudd was there? 

She expected, she said, that he would tell her that. 
She was tired. She would be grateful if he would... 
come to the point? 


l 17 


He fixed her in his understanding brown eyes. “It’s 
about your husband,” he said. 

“Oh?” said Isobel. She knew. Fighting the sedative 

‘given her by the hotel doctor, she had waited all the 
previous night for Pedro to return. He hadn’t. She hadn’t 
heard from him or about him. She had cramps, felt mis- 
erable, and was beginning to be seriously worried. 

At half past seven, after the morning newspapers, 
which had been brought in by her maid, and which con- 
tained not a word about Pedro—or Ollie—she had strug- 
gled out of bed, gone to use the safe phone, the pay 
phone, called Leona’s apartment. She remembered. the 
number. Pedro had repeated it when he dialed it, earlier. 
Now a man had answered—again. 

She thought for a moment that the man might be 
Ollie. There was a certain similarity in the voices. 

She said nothing, listened to him speak. He wheezed. 
He wasn’t Ollie. He hung up. Would a detective have 
done that? Isobel didn’t know. She hung up too. She 
had a sharp cramp, and another one soon after. Not gas 
pains, she realized. It occurred to her that she was about 
to give birth. 


- Having a son had been time-consuming and had made 
Isobel horribly thirsty. Otherwise it had been fairly sim- 
ple. She had revealed no secrets—about Pedro, or Ollie, 
or herself. She had been awake, and tensed to say noth- 
ing. 

Now she was tensed again. She stared up at the detec- 


- tive lieutenant, into his brown eyes. “Well . . . ?” she 
prompted. 
“First,” he said, “I'd like you to tell me about 
last night.” 


“Oh ... ?” Isobel wondered if she could pour her- 
self a glass of water, or would that look guilty? 

The lieutenant waited. 

Isobel poured the water, drank it, refilled the glass, 
drank most of that. 

The doctor smiled at her. “Very good,” he murmured. 

The lieutenant went on waiting. 
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“Where is my husband?” Isobel asked at last. 

“We know about last night,” the lieutenant said softly. 
“We don’t want to... embarrass you. But it would 
help if you could confirm—” 

“Where is my husband?” Isobel interrupted. 

“I’m sorry,” said Lieutenant Mudd. His tone was 
funereal. He looked at the floor. 


“Unfortunately . . .” said the doctor. 
“What ... ?” said Isobel. “I don’t understand.” And 
she didn’t. 


“We found him,” Lieutenant Mudd recited, “in a sub- 
way station at nine o'clock this morning. He’d been 
knifed. His wallet was missing; if he had any other val- 
uables with him, they were missing too. 

“His father—your father-in-law—seems to think the 
attack was politically motivated. We're not disregarding 
that possibility. “However, before he ... passed on, 
your husband told an ambulance attendant—we were 
trying to rush him to a hospital—about last night. We 
think it was about last night. His exact words were: ‘I 
killed aman . . . who was with my wife.’ ” 

“I see,” said Isobel. Her eyes filled with tears. She 
poured more water, drank it too quickly, felt the coldness 
throb in her temples. 

“I’m sorry,” said the lieutenant. 

The doctor hovered. 

“What do you want of me?” Isobel asked. 

“It would help,” said Lieutenant Mudd, “if you would 
tell me about last night. Your father-in-law has posted 
a reward, five thousand dollars for information leading 
to the arrest and conviction. . . . 

“But we have a lot of men, our best, working on this 
thing, and the general feeling is that there is some con- 
nection with . . . the other thing. Having experienced 
violence, men sometimes . . . court more violence. It 
may be as simple as that. On the other hand. . . . 

“We traced your husband from the hotel to Kennedy 
Airport. He took a taxi. He was carrying a considerable 
sum of money, withdrawn from his envelope in the hotel 
safe. 
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` “We think he may have been planning to escape back 
home, reached the airport, and been warned going home 
wouldn’t be safe. The revolt is still going on. Anyway, 
your husband turned around at the airport and started 
back toward the city by bus and subway. The bus driver 
remembers him. 

“What we want to ascertain is, could your husband 
have been followed? Could he have met someone at the 


airport? Or what?” 

“Well . . . ?” Isobel asked. 

“About last night ... ?” said the lieutenant. 

“Ollie Birk?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“I left my husband and Mr. Birk . . . fighting. Mr. 
Birk had escorted me upstairs to show me . . . some of 


the improvements that had been made when the build- 
ing—the buildings, there were two houses together— 
_ had been remodeled. I was interested, and Mr. Birk is— 

-was—frankly—an unusually charming man. I was, I 
admit, flirting with him. It was quite innocent. But my 
husband misunderstood.” 

“Mr. Birk was alive when you left?” 

Tren" 

“Which was at... ?” 

“About a quarter of ten.” 

“And you went... ?” 

“Back downstairs. “There was a party. You know about 
that?” 

He nodded. 

“But I didn’t feel well. I returned almost immediately 
to my hotel.” 

“And your husband .. . ?” 

Isobel shook her head. “I went... to bed... .” 
She let her voice trail off, then turned her head on the 
pillow to indicate she had finished. 

The lieutenant probed for a while longer. Who were 
Pedro’s friends? His enemies? To whom had he spoken 
at the party? 

Isobel kept shaking her head. She conidi'e help. She 
looked increasingly uncomfortable. 
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The doctor called time. 

To Isobel’s amazement, nothing had been said about 
the girl, Leona, to whom Pedro had paid money, or 
about the girl’s apartment, which was where Pedro had 
found Isobel with Ollie. Was Lieutenant Mudd being 
tactful? Isobel wondered. Perhaps she should be grate- 
ful to the lieutenant for sidestepping a painful subject. 
Or perhaps it was significant. Perhaps she should bring 
it up herself. 

Isobel was weary. She let it pass. 

“Will there be . . . much publicity?” she asked the 
lieutenant as he was leaving. 

“There’s bound to be some,” he told her. “But we'll 
try to keep it at a minimum for you—and for that fine 
son of yours.” : 

“Thank you,” Isobel said. 

“We may be wanting a signed statement from you, 
but we can get that later.” 

“All right,” said Isobel. “Thank you. You'll let me 
know if anything . . . ?” 

“Of course.” The lieutenant nodded. 

The doctor ushered him out of the room. 


chapter 23 


On Sunpay, the third day after Thanksgiving, Lieu- 
tenant Mudd called on Mrs. Marjorie Birk, who was pre- 
pared for him. . 

For on Saturday, the day after the day after Thanks- 
giving, between 9:30 p.m. and midnight, Mrs. Marjorie 
Birk had visited with Isobel Garcia and Roger McGee 
and had conferred in a bar with Matt Jerome. 

She had been allowed five minutes with Isobel. 

First, she had waited an hour and a half. She hated 
waiting—for anything. She saw the detective go into 
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Isobel’s room. She stewed until he came out. Then she 
raised a fuss, to little avail. 

Visiting hours were over at nine, and in any event, 
on the first day, new mothers were restricted. Only their 
husbands and parents were permitted to visit. 

“But Sefiora Garcia’s husband is dead,” said Marjorie. 

“All the more reason .. .” said the head nurse, who 
had tiny teeth but long incisors, like a rabbit. 

“I’m Sefiora Garcia’s best friend. You can at least tell 
her I’m here.” 

“Perhaps tomorrow. .. . 

So Marjorie had stomped down the corridor to a pay 
booth and telephoned Isobel, as if from outside. 

And in accord with Sefiora Garcia’s expressed wish to 
see her “please . . . and get it over with,” five minutes 
had been granted. 

Isobel asked the nurse to leave her and Marjorie alone. 

The nurse left them alone. “Five minutes—no longer,” 
she said as she shut the door. 

Five minutes was long enough. 

Marjorie and Isobel exchanged stories, Marjorie 


Lid 


strongly implying that Ollie’s body had been spirited 


out of Leona’s apartment for Isobel’s sake—as a small 
effort to protect Isobel’s reputation, and Pedro’s, and 
of course, the baby’s. 

Isobel accepted—with reservations. Isobel knew Mar- 
jorie. Still, she, Isobel, certainly wasn’t going to tell the 
police in which apartment Pedro had surprised her and 
Ollie, or why Ollie had, in the first place, been able to 
coax her into going there. At least she wasn’t going to 
tell them for a while yet. 

As Marjorie put it, “Better to hamper an investigation 
than to rake up all that sensational muck.” 

To which Isobel replied, “I suppose you’re right.” 

The ladies congratulated each other. They were 
agreed. Marjorie was sympathetic about Isobel’s loss and 
enthusiastic about Isobel’s gain—the baby. 

- But before she departed, Marjorie wanted to know, 
“Did Ollie—did you and Ollie . . . ?” 
“What?” said Isobel; then looked shocked. 
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“I haida have asked,” Marjorie said. “But. . 

“No,” said Isobel. “We didn’t.” She still looked 
shocked. “There wasn’t enough time... and if there 
had been enough . . . I’m not sure I could have. .. .” 

“I never did either,” Marjorie admitted. “Good old 
Ollie. I'll probably be sorry for the rest of my life.” 


After she left the hospital Marjorie dropped in on the 
west side studio of Roger McGee, who either was or was 
not a spy, and whose telephone either was or was not be- 
ing tapped. Roger’s story—or something—needed to be 
coordinated—or something with hers. 

She used a key to let herself in, and found Roger in 
the bathroom, in a bathtub full of water—with another 
redhead, who was playing with him and toy boats. 

“Well, bello!” said Roger. He climbed out of the tub 
and wrapped a towel around his loins. | 
~ “I should have knocked,” Marjorie said. “Or rung 
“the ball: 

The spare redhead began to sing Christmas carols. 
Could it be? 

“She’s a very sentimental type,” Roger explained. 

“Oh,” said Marjorie. She looked at the toy boats. “With 
the Navy, no doubt .. .” 

“With the United Nations,” Roger said, and grinning, 
slapped Marjorie’s bottom. 

“Screw!” said Marjorie. 

“Screw blue!” said the girl in the tub, and thrust out 
_ her chest before she resumed singing. 

Roger pushed Marjorie out of the bathroom. “Trust 
me,” he said to the girl in the tub. “I shall return.” He 
shut the door on her. “She thinks she’s taken some of 
Ollie’s drug,” he whispered to Marjorie. 

“Oh,” said Marjorie. 

“Power of suggestion,” Roger whispered. 

“Glad to see you're putting your time to good use.” 

“Business use.” Roger grinned, and tucked his towel 
tighter. 

“Yes, of course,” said Marjorie. “What has she had?” 

“Nothing,” said Roger. He’d stopped whispering. He 
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laughed. “A few glasses of champagne—but she’s read 
a book or two about LSD and company.’ 

“You're a louse, Sir Lance.” . 

“So I am.” 

“Are you at least sober?” 

“Stone cold, dear heart.” He moved to embrace her. 

“No.” She edged away. “You know about Pedro?” 

“Heard it on the telly. Followed with avid interest. 
Been afraid to try and get in touch with you.” 

“Oh.” 

‘Where is—good old Ollie?” 

“The morgue, I imagine,” Marjorie said. “He—his 
body—was discovered in the apartment where we had 
our... party. Matt and Leona moved it there last 
night. Then, this morning, Pedro, poor dear, confessed 
before he died. The police came. And naive, incredu- 
lous little me—I led them bang into 5A. I even screamed 
for them.” She put a fist up to her mouth as if to demon- » 
strate. 

“Good show,” said Roger. 

“Mmm,” Marjorie agreed. “I scream much better than 
I weep or swoon.” 

(iat ane 6 

“Oh, the police noticed the mattresses. They’d been 
stacked up near the door. I said we’d used them for yoga 
exercises. The police—big smart alecks—think they 
were for sex, but that’s all right. They think Ollie was 
getting unzipped over Isobel in 5A; Pedro clomped in— 
they figure the door must have been ajar... and so 
on... and so forth . . . ending with the icepick.” 

“Was my name mentioned?” Roger asked. 

“You were with me when I asked the help about Ol- 
lie—later.” 

“But during the afternoon?” 

“I barely mentioned that. I was overcome with grief 
—remember?” 

“The icepick—how was Pedro supposed to have got 
hold of it?” 

“Td borrowed it from a tenant last week. Forgot to 
return it. It must have been floating around somewhere 
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in 5A. Overcome with grief, I couldn’t exactly recall 
where.” 

“And the tenant—has she been questioned?” 

“Don’t think so,” Marjorie said. “She broke her leg, 
poor sweet.” 

“How?” 

“Fell on the steps, poor dear. I didn’t see it, but Matt 
called and told me. I have to talk to Matt.” She stared 
a moment at Roger. “Do you really think my phone 
might be tapped?” 

“Maybe.” Roger fingered his chin, looked noncom- 
mittal. “Is there anything else? Anything you haven’t 
told me?” 

She told him about Isobel, Isobel’s session with the 
detective, and her own session with Isobel, later. She 
kept it brief, refusing a drink, refusing even to sit down. 
After all, Sir Lance had company waiting ... in the 
bathtub. Wouldn’t her skin pucker? Poor darling. Or 
mightn’t Sir Lance miss hearing a state secret? 

With a shrug, Roger allowed that the later possibility 
was worth a bloody thought or two. “But go on,” he 
urged Marjorie. “Go on, dear heart; go on.” 

She went on, and as soon as she had finished and had 
been duly and profusely complimented by Roger on her 
executive ability and on her new hairdo—‘bloody 
good” and “bloody fetching” were his exact words— 
she started for the door. She knew her manners. She 
would leave Roger to his guest. 

“Deck the halls with pum-per-nickel,” sang Roger’s 
guest, who was clearly a girl after his own heart. “Fa la 


la lalan ooa 
“Courage, Sir Lance!” Marjorie blew Roger a kiss. 
“And ...oh, yes... I wont be needing this any 


more.” She tossed him her copy of his doorkey. 

He caught it in midair. “Yo!” he said, stopping Mar- 
jorie just as she was about to slip through the door and 
out. “What did you tell Jason?” 

“Some of the truth.” Marjorie smiled. “Enough. Ja- 
son intends to be very angry with me. He said so.” 

“And you'll talk to Matt—get his story straight?” 
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“T'll try to do it now.” 
“Cheers!” said Roger. 
“Don’t mention it,” Marjorie said, and was gone. 


She telephoned Matt from a booth on the corner. It 
was past eleven, and a bit scornfully, she expected Matt 
to be in bed. He wasn’t. 

They met in a grimy green-walled bar called Lim- 
popo’s, in which neither of them had ever been before. 
Marjorie had noticed it from the phone booth. She 
thought it would be a middle-class swish drop, without 
jukebox. 

She was wrong. It had a jukebox. What’s more, the 


jukebox was being played. Marjorie ordered a drink, 


and another drink before Matt arrived. 

Then she and Matt hoisted a few together, and after 
exchanging information, synchronized the edited in- 
formation, which would be told to the police—if the 
police troubled to ask. 

Marjorie toasted Matt: “A gentleman through and 
through.” 

Matt toasted Marjorie: “A lady whenever conven- 
ient.” 

Matt and Marjorie beamed at each other. Then, with 
a fresh drink, Marjorie told Matt about Roger, a louse, 
and in the telling, decided she was heartbroken—what- 
ever that was. 

Matt offered condolences. Matt wheezed. Finally, Matt 
made a pass at Marjorie, something he had never done 
before. 

She expressed her surprise. 

Matt was a little surprised himself. Come to think of 
it, he was downright appalled. He didn’t know what had 
gotten into him. He said so. 

“Forget it,” Marjorie said. Marjorie had perked up. 

She felt good again. In fact, she felt great. She remem- 
bered her new cook, and then, suddenly, she remem- 
bered a bright thought she had had while she was under 
the hair dryer, awaiting the completion of her new coif- 
fure. She told Matt the bright thought. 
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Matt nodded, AES “Okay,” he said at last. “Lets 
do it now. But no live animals.” 

“Not even turtles?” 

“Would Ollie put turtles in a safe-deposit box?” 

“Ollie would.” 

“For ten years?” 

“Sure.” 

“Who'd feed them?” 

“Must you be difficult?” Marjorie asked. She stood. 

“All right,” said Matt, wheezing. He, too, stood. “We'll 
ste.” 


chapter 24 


TURTLES THERE were—three of them, each with “Happy 
Birthday,” palm trees, and poinsettias stenciled on its 
back. 

Other items: one gift-wrapped orange plastic back- 
scratcher; one “whoopee,” or rude noise, cushion, also 
gift wrapped; recording tapes in variously labeled boxes, 
one half dozen; greeting cards, one dozen assorted, of 
which the four that had the most absorbent paper were 
drenched, one card and envelope each, in Arpege, Tabu, 
and Chanel Number Five, and the last in a scent called 
Perfume of the World’s Fair, which was two bits the 
two-dram bottle in the little shop off Times Square 
where Matt and Marjorie made most of their purchases. 

The Arpege, Tabu, and Chanel were applied from a 
coin-operated squirt machine in the ladies’ room of a 
Times Square movie house. While Marjorie attended 
to this, and to soaking the fourth card and envelope in 
Perfume of the World’s Fair, Matt sat in an alcove of 
the large lounge and wrapped the back-scratcher and 
cushion in different mailing papers. In doing the cush- 
ion, he left some of the fuchsia foil gift paper exposed. 
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The turtles, three in a box, and the tapes had come ages 
to stamp and address. 

These things, the cushion, the back-scratcher, ae the 
cards Matt and Marjorie addressed with different pens 
and in different disguised hands. Matt wrote and printed 
right handed; Marjorie right and left. Postage stamps 
of different issue were used on some of the items. Each 
item was mailed from a different box, with, as far as 
possible, a different time of collection. 

In essence, each was directed to Oliver A. Birk, care 
of Clement Xavier Starve, Vice President, Footpad Na- 
tional Corn Exchange Trust. 

Matt explained it to Leona the next day, which was 
Sunday, the third day after Thanksgiving. 

“Clem Starve has the drug tape, or he'll have it to- 

morrow, right?” 

- “Right,” said Leona. “Because Ollie threw it out the 
window, and a kid mailed it to the bank. You told me.” 

“Right,” said Matt. “And tomorrow morning Mar- — 
jorie was going to make up an excuse to call Clem—” 

“Oh!” Leona gasped, and tried not to laugh. “I think 
I see.” 

“You do.” Matt smiled at her. “Marjorie thought it 
would be better—more seemy—if Clem called her. Es- 
pecially now that the news of Ollie’s death is out. Now, 
with one tape in his morning mail, Clem might be 
prompted to consult the police. One tape looks mys- 
terious.” 

“But seven tapes,” Leona said, “twelve greeting cards, 
three turtles, a back scratcher, and a...a... trick 
pillow. .. .” 

“Exactly,” Matt said. “And bear in mind that four of 
those greeting cards can be smelled for blocks away. 
They'll infect the whole of Clem’s mail. No right-think- 
ing bank executive—” Matt shrugged. 

“Wants everything on his desk to smell like Arpege,” 
Leona finished for him. “But how will Marjorie 
explain?” 

“She'll say that Ollie invited people to send him mes- 
sages, which he was going to put unopened in a safe- 
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deposit box. Open it—and them—ten years hence. It’s 
the sort of thing Ollie would do.” 

“Good old Ollie?” said Leona. 

“Right. If Marjorie hasn’t heard from Clem by ten 
tomorrow morning, she’ll get someone to send some- 
thing larger. A German shepherd perhaps—Clem 
couldn’t ignore that, and he’d hardly phone the police 
about it. Or there was a baby pigmy hippopotamus ad- 
vertised in last Sunday’s Times. . . . 

“A hippopotamus? In a safe-deposit box?” 

“I raised the same point about the turtles,” Matt told 
Leona. “Marjorie said not to be difficult.” 

“Well in that case...” Leona smiled doubtfully. 
She picked up a deck of cards. Matt had brought two 
decks—for a fast game of double solitaire. He had also 
brought candy, a jigsaw puzzle, a wind-up clown toy, 
purple tulips, mixed red and white roses. She looked at 
him. “You still don’t remember . . . ?” she asked. 

“What I said on the tape?” 

“Yes.” 

“No,” Matt said. 

“Or where you were ... when Ollie was killed? Or 
how the Saint Christophers got switched?” 

“No. I tried to remember. I can’t. If I say that the. 
three ... memory lapses might be... connected— 
that sounds like an admission of guilt, doesn’t it?” 

Leona was silent a moment, looking at Matt. “A damn- 
ing indictment,” she said at last. “But Pedro confessed.” 

“Yes.” Matt reached for the other deck of cards, opened 
it, removed the jokers, and wheezing, began to shuffle. 
“You saw the newspaper stories, didn’t you?” 

“Page sixty-one of the Times,” Leona said. “Next to 
fires, ship arrivals, and lost dogs.” She smiled uneasily. 
Then she opened the deck of cards she was holding. 
“You think this table is big enough for double solitaire?” 
she asked. 

“We’ll manage,” Matt said, wheezing. 

“This is a nice room,” Leona said. “But I don’t really 
need color television and my own refrigerator and a 
phone next to the potty.” 
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“Ah, well,” said Matt, who had left a large deposit 
with the hospital cashier, thus making it difficult for 
Leona to refuse his generosity. “I’m a rich man.” 

“I didn’t have to stay here,’ Leona said. “I can use 
crutches. I could have gone home after they finished 
putting the cast on my leg. The stairs would have been 
a... nuisance, but I could have hauled myself up.” 
She shifted the leg with the cast. “I think they sealed a 
hod of old bricks in this thing to weight it down.” 

“Relax,” Matt said. “Revert to infancy. That’s what 
you’re supposed to do in a hospital.” 

“So I’ve heard.” 

“Marjorie’s getting the elevator fixed. She left a note 
for Horst as soon as she found out it was broken. An 
emergency crew was supposed to come last night. As of 
now, it’s promised for this morning.” 

“Oh,” said Leona. “I—” She was about to tell Matt 
how the elevator came to be broken—and why. She 
stopped, considered. What was the use? 

It would make her more comfortable, yes. And maybe 
it would fluster him. But would it fluster his memory— 
about the tape, or the medals, or where he was between 
twenty after nine and five after ten on Friday night? 

No, Leona thought, if she told Matt, he’d probably 
just dredge up some story about Ollie and elevators. 
Ollie had sold those in the Empire State Building to a 
visiting Wichita grocer to use as fruit stands. Or Ollie 
had had a four-day up-and-down party. Or—the Lord 
only knew what. 

Funny, she thought, but Ollie—good old Ollie— 
seemed to be becoming more and more real, even if he 
was dead; while Matt, who was alive and sitting so close 
that she could if she wanted to, reach out and touch 
him—NMatt seemed to be fading by the minute. 

She didn’t trust him. And despite Pedro’s confession, 
she thought he was a murderer. Yet she wasn’t afraid of 
- him. He didn’t seem real. Not any more. Or perhaps he 
never had been real. A stuffed shirt . . 

She looked up at him, saw him studying her. 
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“You're beautiful,” he il: “So pensive...” He 
leaned toward her. 

She let him kiss her. Then she drew away, savoring 
flatness. 

“A minute ago”—he stared at her—“what were you 
going to say?” 

“Nothing,” she told him, and started dealing out cards. 
“Nothing at all. Let’s play.” 

Matt won the first game; Leona the second. 

“Two out of three?” Matt said. “Before we have 
lunch.” 

“All right.” Leona smiled. 

“I’m having lunch sent in. It’s a surprise.” 

“Aha!” said Leona, and smiled again. 

The two decks of cards were separated; the game was 
dealt. 

Midway through it, Leona spied a place for her seven 
of diamonds, and at the same moment, Matt spied the 
same place for his. 

They reached out together. 

“Hey!” Leona said, laughing. “You wait your turn! 
You— 

Matts hand opened, and the card fluttered from it. 
He was ashen, gasping for breath. 

“What—?” Leona said. “Shall I ring for a nurse? Shall ~ 
jl ee — 

He seized her hand, shook his head. He tried to speak, 
but for the moment, couldn’t. Phlegm bubbled in his 
throat. He tried to gulp air; the air caught in phlegm. 
His shoulder twitched. ‘The grayness of his face began to. 
splotch with red—more and more ted, brighter and 
brighter. 

“Please ...”’ Leona said. She looked toward the 
buzzer that would summon help. 

Matt tightened his grip on her hand. 

Then, suddenly, the worst of it was over. 

_ Matt breathed, wheezing. “Asthma,” he gasped. He 
released Leona’s hand and contorted his lips into what 
was supposed to be a grin. 
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“You're . . . all right?” she asked, doubtful. 

“A minute . . .” He gestured, and getting to his feet, 
began slowly to move toward a window. He reached the 
window and stood before it, wheezing. His shoulder 
was twitching, and his arm. 

“Matt . . .” Leona’s voice was soft, pleading. 

He turned back to her. “I love you,” he said. His grin 
was hideous. “And in just one minute . . . I’m going to 
tell youa... deep... dark secret.” 

eh PL, P 

“You were right,” he interrupted, wheezing. He 
_ walked toward her, then sat facing her. “I did kill Ollie.” 

_ “Oh!” she said, and waited. 

Once he started, she didn’t interrupt him. 

“I was on the balcony,” he said.: He spoke slowly, 
breathing with difficulty. “I was looking down at the 
living room. Roger had just gone to the piano. 

“I saw Isobel Garcia—she was unmistakable... 
pregnant ...in that purple dress—and Ollie right 
after her. They went into the pantry. And then, a few 
minutes later, Pedro Garcia followed them. I was—call 
it... curious. 

“I went through the guest bedroom on the second 
floor. It was empty then. No one saw me. I went out into 
the second-floor hallway, but first I stuffed a handker- 
chief between the door and the jamb... so I could 
get back in when I wanted. 

“The elevator had just stopped moving. I saw the in- 
_dicator arrow quivering on five. So I went to the fifth 
floor. Pedro was ahead of me on the stairs, stamping up 
at first, then tiptoeing. I tiptoed, too. 

“When I got to the top I saw Pedro listening beside 
your door. Your door was open. I expect Isobel made 
Ollie leave it that way. I knew there was going to be © 
trouble, but I held back—until Pedro went in. 

“Isobel dashed out then. Her hands were over her 
eyes, and she was sobbing. I think he’d hit her. She didn’t 
see me. 

“I went on into your apartment. Pedro and Ollie were 
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iedot, Pedro didn’t see me; his back was mte. But 
Ollie saw me. Ollie winked. 

“I sat down—I started to sit down—on the chair near 
the door. The icepick was on it. I took it off, held it, then 
I sat down. 

“Ollie is—was—quite a fighter. He knocked Pedro 
out. It was over in a matter of seconds. Then he looked 
at me, holding his hands up—the winner! He laughed. 
Where was Isobel? he wanted to know. 

“I think I must have glanced toward the door, because 
Ollie started for it then. 

“I stood up. I was going to . . . to stop him. 

“He laughed, pushed me. Thats when. your chair 
went over. I knocked back against it. And Ollie seemed — 
to think that was... hilarious. I must have looked 

. rather pompous. I can sometimes. 

“In any event, I moved back into the doorway, block- 
ing Ollie. I told him to let the woman—lIsobel—alone. 
She’d been crying; let her go. 

“Ollie laughed—again. He laughed, and then asked 
me, was I jealous? 

“The icepick was in my hand. I was still holding it. 

Td forgotten. 

“And Ollie pushed me again—merrily—a pal slapping — 
a pal’s shoulder. He was still laughing at me. My best 
friend. 

“He looked beyond me, toward where the woman— 
Isobel—had gone. ‘You have to wait your turn,’ he said. 
‘As always.’ 

“I killed him then. 

“I didn’t think about it. I just killed him. The icepick 
was in my hand. Ollie was . . . surprised. He stumbled 
back toward the couch, and when he sat down the ice- — 
pick was... where you saw it...and he was... 
dead. 

. “My best friend. I swapped medals with him. Now 
he had ‘Honorable mention’; I had first prize. Then I 
went into your bathroom to... wash up. Pedro was 
still unconscious on the floor. 
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“I was in the bathroom when you came home. Pedro 
must have awoken a few minutes before that, seen Ollie, 
blamed himself, and . . . lit out for parts unknown. 

“The rest of it was . . . I think you know the rest. 

“I went into the bedroom. You heard me and ran. You 
brought up the elevator, but changed your mind and 
ran down the stairs instead. I heard your footsteps. I 
took the elevator to two, went back through the guest 
room. It was still empty. No one saw me. 

“I blanked out for a minute ...a second...I 
don’t know. It was the drug, I thought. Everything 
looked purple. It was the drug. 

“The next thing I knew I was on the balcony again. 
Td forgotten all about ... Ollie... everything. 
Roger was still playing the piano. I started down to the 
living room—and bumped into you. 

“Now you know. We both know.” He stared at Leona. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. She waited a moment; then 
she asked. “The tape—do you remember about that too?” 

“I'd rather—” Matt said. “No. I might as well tell 
you. Maybe it will help you to . . . to understand.” 

“Maybe. . . .” She nodded. 

“It was—what I said was—that I—essentially—I al- 
ways waited my turn. With women. Ollie always went 
first . . . except for a few . .`. that were paid for.” 

“Oh . . .” said Leona. 

“You understand?” Matt asked. 

a te 

“Until you—” he said. 

“No,” she stopped him. “Please . . . 

“I love you,” he insisted. “I still want to marry you. 
I’m very rich, you know... and lovable . . . some- 
times. I’d make you a good husband—not faithful pos- 
sibly—not always—but good.” 

Leona didn’t have to answer. Someone knocked on 
the door. She looked at Matt, who nodded. “Come in,” 
she called. 

It was lunch, arriving on a wagon with a flowered 
tablecloth, from Le Petit Slurp. 

The waiter was bald and courtly. He removed the hot 
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covers, bowed, served the wine, bowed again, and then 
discreetly disappeared. 

“I’m not very hungry,” Leona said. 

“I expect not,” said Matt. “But try some anyway. It’s 
cous-cous. They made it for you.” 

Leona nibbled. “It’s good,” she said. She could barely 
taste it. 

Matt ate well. He was silent. He drank three glasses 
of wine. “Ready for dessert?” he asked when he was 
ready for his. 

“No dessert,” Leona said. 

“Cheese?” 

“No dessert.” 

“Coffee, then?” 

“All right. Coffee. I could use a cup.” 

The coffee was brought in, and the waiter, bowing, 
cleared the wagon and crumbed the flowered cloth. Bow- 
ing, he poured the coffee. One more bow; then he picked 
up his tray of dirty dishes and backed through the door 
and out. ; 

Leona sipped coffee. It was very hot. She looked at 
Matt. “What are you going to do?” she asked him. 

“About what?” 

“About Ollie—what did you think I meant?” 

“I think I can learn to live with it.” Matt smiled at 
her. “Can you?” 

“No.” ; 

“Then the question is, what are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

-“No one saw me. There is no proof. ‘And Pedro con- 
fessed.” 

“And died.” 

“Very conveniently, I must say. But I had nothing to 
do with that.” 

“I know,” Leona said. “You were with me.” 

“If you're fretting about Pedro’s good name,” Matt 
said, “his memory is best left alone. As things stand, he 
killed to protect his pregnant wife. That’s honorable. 
He gets points for it. But for discovering his wife in his 
... querida’s ... apartment and then being bested 
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in a fight by the man who accompanied his wife there— 
no points. It looks bad not only for Pedro, who’s dead, 
but also for Isobel and the baby, who are both very much 
alive. Needless to say"—Matt paused, shrugged—"it 
doesn’t do you any good.” : 

“That’s enough,” Leona said. 

Matt stood. “Pll leave now.” 

“I wish you would.” 

“Leave you with the thought that you’ve been... 
very lucky. Ollie’s murder is, to all intents and purposes, 
_ solved. A dead issue.” Matt smiled. “And you’re not im- 

_ plicated . . . either with respect to moving the body 


and tampering with evidence ... or with respect to 
the . . . ‘activities’ that got you into all this in the first 
place.” 


“Tm a lucky girl.” 

“And a beautiful one,” Matt said. “And smart, too.” 
He moved toward the door. “You'll be hearing from me,” 
he said before he left. 


chapter 25 


LEONA TRAFALGAR’S advice to young girls alone in the 
city, and also to middle-aged women, old ones, puny boys, 
and unarmed men: when in trouble, real trouble—if, 
for example, some burly knife-wielding thug is attacking 
or about to attack you—yell FIRE! 

People get excited. And firemen come. Firemen, by 
and large, are honest, chivalrous, and interested in keep- 
ing the peace. Policemen, by and large, don’t much care. 
Firemen are inclined to promptness. Policemen tend to 


 dawdle. 


Leona knew because she had a sister once, whom she 
saw beaten to death. 
It happened in another, poorer neighborhood. Leona 
was inside, five flights up; her sister on the street, com- 
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ing home from the grocery store. Leona heard her cries, 
called the police, and was told, “Don’t get excited, lady. 
We're comin’ right over.” 

Twenty minutes later, they came. Leona’s sister was 
dead. The two boys who killed her were gone. A crowd 
had collected. “You should’ve yelled Fire!” someone 
whispered in Leona’s ear. 

And yet, even now, Leona was tempted to believe in 
law and order. She wanted to believe in law and order. 
She wanted to like the police, who represented law and 
order—or were supposed to. She wouldn’t call them in 
an emergency, of course. But .. . 

Well, take Lieutenant Mudd, for example. He had 
such a reassuring manner. Such kind brown eyes. 

“Care to tell me why you broke the elevator?” the 
lieutenant asked. 

“Huh?” said Leona. Then, “How did you—?” She saw 
the lieutenant smiling at her; she stopped. 

His smile broadened. 

“Lordy!” she said. “I guess I... blundered.” She 
looked into the lieutenant’s kind brown eyes. Slowly, 
she, too, smiled. She had committed herself, and she was 
glad. 

“I didn’t know until now,” Lieutenant Mudd said. “I 
was in your building about an hour ago. Couple of men 
were there, working on the elevator. One of them said 
it looked like the door’d been deliberately jammed. 

“Seemed funny to me,” Lieutenant Mudd went on. 
“Could’ve been an accident, of course. Freakish, but not 
impossible. Or it could’ve been one of those stray details 
—there are a few in every case—odd, inconsequential 
things that are never really explained. But . . .” 

The lieutenant shrugged. “I saw the spoon. Not many 
people use that elevator there; not many likely to’ve 
dropped or shoved that spoon under the door. Since I 
was coming up here anyway—to ask you about an ice- 
pick . . .” He looked steadily at Leona. “You loaned one 
to Mrs. Birk, did you?” 

“No,” said Leona. “I did not.” F 

“Well, now . . .” said the lieutenant, smiling. 
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“Td better tell you . . . from the beginning.” 

“That’s usually a good idea.” 

“There’s some coffee left in this pot . . . here.” Leona 
indicated it. “It’s really excellent coffee—from a little 
French restaurant. A man named Matt Jerome—Cyrus 
Matthew Jerome, Jr.—had it sent in, with lunch. We 
had lunch together. He left just a few minutes before 
you came in. Maybe you... ?” 

“No.” The lieutenant shook his head. He hadn’t seen 
Cyrus Matthew Jerome, Jr. 

“Oh...” said Leona. “Well... the coffee should 
still be hot. If you’d like some . . . ? Before the waiter 
comes to take it away.” 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant. “I’d appreciate it.” 

“Would you mind—I can’t get up too easily—if you 
could rinse out that cup.” Leona nodded toward the one 
Matt had used. “Or if you prefer, I think a nurse might 
bring in a clean— 

“This cup’s fine,” the lieutenant interrupted, picking 
it up. He stood, carried the cup to the bathroom, where 
he ran water over it. He left the bathroom door open, 
watched Leona in the mirror above the basin. 

She was sitting stock still, thinking. 

Thinking too hard? the lieutenant wondered. He shut 
off the water, shook the cup partially dry, and hurried 
back to her bedside with it. 

“Now, then,” he said, sitting—he kept the cup in his 
hand—“the whole story . . . from the beginning.” 

Leona sighed. She signaled for him to set down the 
cup, waited for him to comply, fussed as long as possible 
filling it. “Cream?” she asked him. 

“No,” he said. “No, thank you.” 

“Sugar then? Where is the sugar?” 

“No sugar. No, thank you.” 

“Oh! Here it is.” She filled her own cup, whitened 
the coffee with too much cream, stirred it, stirred in a 
sickening quantity of sugar, and at last could stall no 
longer. She looked up at the kind-eyed lieutenant. She 
smiled at him, a little awkwardly, a little desperately. 
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He smiled back, easily. “Just tell it as it happened,” 
he said. 

“Its .. . difficult.” 

“Just start at the beginning.” He kept smiling, kept 
his eyes reaching sympathetically for hers. “I’ll stop you 
if I have any questions.” 

She hesitated a moment longer; then she sighed again 
and started—at. the beginning, which was Thursday, 
Thanksgiving Day, when she had been alone, eating 
a peanut butter sandwich . . . and the telephone had 
rung . . . for Dorothy, who was in “show business.” 

Though there were some things she deliberately did 
not stress, some she deliberately slurred over, she told it 
all. 

She told Lieutenant Mudd about Pedro, about Ollie, 
about finding Ollie’s body—twice; then about Matt and 
about how she and Matt moved the body, at Marjorie’s 
suggestion. 

She told the lieutenant about how she first started to 
suspect Matt, and why; how she broke the elevator, and 
why. 

She told the lieutenant everything she knew about the 
drug Ollie had called PT-109. 

She mentioned Roger McGee, who said he was a spy; 
she mentioned Marjorie Birk’s certainty of Pedro’s guilt; 
and to her subsequent sorrow, she mentioned the twelve 
hundred dollars Pedro had sent through the mail. 

Finally, Leona told Lieutenant Mudd about how she, 
Leona, put the rest of her bar tools in apartment 5A to 
help account for the icepick, which was already there, 
in Ollie Birk’s head; about how she phoned Marjorie 
Birk and told Marjorie what she had done; about how 
Matt Jerome stayed with her constantly until she broke 
her leg and he had to leave her in the hospital; and about 
how Matt then came to visit her, played double solitaire 
with her, and confessed, following which he ate a good 
lunch and went . . . she didn’t know where. 

Lieutenant Mudd stared for a while into his coffee 
cup, which had been recently used by Matt. There were 
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_ dregs in the cup. The dregs were cold. At last he looked 
at Leona. “That’s rather a fantastic story,” he said. 

“It’s the truth. Every word of it.” 

“Could be.” He stood and started to pace the room. 
“But you don’t want to go stirring up trouble without 
knowing all the facts.” 

“Oh ... ?” said Leona. 

“One,” said the lieutenant. “We're holding two boys in 
connection with the death of Pedro Garcia. One of the 
boys is a hophead. He was wearing Garcia’s watch when 
he was picked up. We expect a confession—soon. Mean- 
while, we’re looking for a third boy. We know who he is 
from an eye witness—an alleged eye witness, to be exact— 
someone who came forward to claim the reward money. 
He says he was in the subway station and saw the three 
boys walk Garcia into the underpass, from which the 
boys emerged, and Garcia didn’t. 

“Two.” The lieutenant, still pacing, gestured Leona 
to be silent. “We're under some pressure—Washington 
pressure—to soft-pedal this case. Get it out of the news- 
papers. And keep it out. As of now, except for a few de- 
tails—statements and the like—the case is marked closed, 
which is what everyone wants.” 

“But—” said Leona. 

“Three,” said the lieutenant. “There won’t be any 
fingerprint on that elevator button of yours because the 
repairmen pressed all the buttons, testing them out.” 

“I thought they might,” Leona said. “Only I didn’t 
expect Marjorie—Mrs. Birk—to get the elevator fixed 
until Monday—tomorrow—at the soonest.” 

“Four,” the lieutenant went on. “If there were a print, — 
it would prove nothing.” 

“I know that, too. Matt could have made it any time. 
Or that’s what he could say. But—” 

“Five,” the lieutenant interrupted. He stopped pacing 
to stand over Leona. “And I want you to think very care- 
fully about this. If Cyrus Matthew Jerome,]Jr., is a mur- 
derer—and I’m not for a minute admitting that to the 
least degree of likelihood—then sooner or later he’s 
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going to come to us and confess. He'll have a pretty fair 
insanity plea; we'll probably get him committed; and 
that will be that. No fuss; no muss; no bother. No pub- 
licity. No kicks from the diplomats about poor hounded- 
to-death sons of our Hemisphere allies.” 

“But—” Again, Leona started to protest. 

“No,” said the lieutenant. “I know you believe Je- 
rome’s story. Let’s just say—tentatively—that I... 
don’t. Men confess for a variety of reasons. People can 
get . . . pretty darn twisted... .” 

He paused, gestured, used his sympathetic eyes. “But,” 
he said slowly, “if by some dizzy chance Mr. Jerome told 
you the truth, then he’s not going to kill anyone else. 
They never do in these cases. One murder, and then 
they're harmless—except possibly to themselves.” 

“And you don’t care about that?” 

“It’s not my business,” the lieutenant said flatly. 

Leona was silent. It was useless to argue. 

“You’ve told me the story,” Lieutenant Mudd said. 
“You've done your duty. Now you keep quiet. Don’t 
meddle. Let things alone.” 

“What about . . . the other things I told you?” 

“Yes.” He smiled. “I was just coming to that.” 

“Well?” 

“There won’t be any difficulty.” He kept on smiling. 
“I think you said Pedro Garcia sent you—twelve hun- 
dred dollars, was it?” 

ab gt 

“And this money is now .. . ?” 

Leona glanced toward the night stand, upon which 
was her handbag. The money was there. 
“Good,” said Lieutenant Mudd, who had followed 
her glance. “Very good, indeed.” He paused for a smile. 
“AS you may or may not be aware, it’s customary under 

the circumstances . . .” 

She wound up paying him five hundred dollars. That’s 
how much he demanded. She didn’t try to bargain. 

He knew, he told her as he was leaving, that she didn’t 
plan any further . . . business ventures of the sort that 
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might prove . . . legally embarrassing. She was a darned 
fine girl; he could tell that immediately. However, if she 
did decide to . . . go on with her career, that was per- 
fectly all right too. What’s more, she could consider her- 
self paid up for the year. Call it a Christmas gift, the 
lieutenant concluded. From now until 12 midnight, 
December $1, she was in the clear. 

Leona gritted her teeth, and saying nothing, waited 
for the door to swing shut after him. Then she threw a 
bedpan at it. The metal pan clattered rudely against the 
door, bounced away, then skittered to rest on the floor. 

“What was that?” said the conscientious young nurse 
who entered the room a second later. 

“Nothing,” Leona said. 

_ “My! My!” said the nurse, spying the fallen bedpan. 

“Lucky there was nothing in that.” ~ 

“Yes,” said Leona. “Very lucky.” 

“Maybe these flowers will cheer you up.” 

“Very lucky,” Leona repeated. It sounded funny to 
her. She started to laugh. 

“There certainly are a lot of flowers here.” 

“Very lucky,” Leona gasped. She controlled her laugh- 
ter. “Thank you,” she told the nurse, as the nurse set the 
flowers—three boxes of them—on the bed table. 

“Comfortable for you?” 

“Fine,” Leona told her. “Thank you. Thank you very 
much.” 

The nurse started to leave, stopped to pick up the 
fallen bedpan, then did leave, taking the bedpan with 
her, and murmuring, mostly to herself, “I'll get this . . . 
sterilized ...and I'll bring some vases....” Her 
shoes squeaked. She was gone, and once more, Leona 
was alone. 

The flowers—as Leona could have predicted—were 
from Matt. There were two dozen red roses with a card 
that said “Love,” two dozen white with a card that said _ 
“Truce,” and two dozen yellow, the card reading. 
“Maybe?” She saved the cards, but sent the flowers—and 
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all Matt’s other flowers, too—downstairs to the chil- 
dren’s wards. 

Months later she found the cards tucked into the mir- 
ror compartment of her handbag. She hadn’t done any- 
thing with them. She threw them away. 


notes 


On Sunpay, the third day after Thanksgiving, the Bul- 
garian Ballet made its United States debut and was better 
received than Jason Birk, who had brought it to this 

country, had any right to expect. Jason was so astonished 
he forgot to be angry with his wife. 

Then, two days later, Nikola, or Nik-eeeee,. the com- 
pany’s first male lead, was arrested for spying. The spe- 
cific acts of espionage that led to his arrest were not re- 
vealed. He was advised to return posthaste to Plovdiv. 
He went by jet. The rest of the company followed by 
slower, cheaper means of transport. The tour was can- 
celed. Jason Birk lost a mint. 

Nadine Doyle, an American agent with dishpan hands, 
received a special commendation for her contribution to 
the government's case against Nikola. 


On Monday, which was the fourth day after Thanks- 
giving, at 9:03 A.M., which was an exact four minutes 
after he got to his desk that morning, Clement Xavier 

Starve, a bank vice president, telephoned Mrs. Marjorie 
Birk. 

He expressed his sympathy at her recent bereavement. 
“Very sad,” he said. Then, apologizing for troubling her 
at such a time, he asked her if she could perhaps explain 
some “er . . . rather puzzling mail .. .” 

Marjorie “explained,” then sent Horst to the bank 
to pick up that mail. 
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Horst returned to the Birk apartment with six plus 
one recording tapes, three turtles, a back-scratcher, and 
twelve greeting cards, four of which were highly per- 
fumed. The “whoopee,” or rude noise, pillow had not 
yet been delivered. Later, Marjorie directed Clem Starve 
to forward it by mail. 

Marjorie put the turtles in a bowl, and the bowl in 
the kitchen, where she wouldn’t have to look at it. Then 
she telephoned Matt Jerome. He was in his office, on 
Wall Street. He came right over. 

Matt and Marjorie listened together to the drug tape. 
They sat on a leather loveseat in Jason Birk’s study. Ja- 
son wasn’t home. 

The tape wound to its end. To Marjorie it had sounded 
like so much gibberish. She looked at Matt. 

And Matt confessed to her—or rather, he tried to con- 
fess. He started to tell Marjorie that he had killed Ollie. 

Marjorie clapped her hands over her ears and refused 
to listen. 

Matt pulled Marjorie’s hands away from her ears. 
He held them. He was silent for several moments, hold- 
ing Marjorie’s hands. Then he tried to get a grip on the 
rest of Marjorie. He indicated that it would be his pleas- 
ure to make love to her. 

“Forget it,” Marjorie told him. 

“Ah, well...” said Matt, wheezing. “Nothing ven- 
tured, no one.. .” 


On Monday, the fourth day after Thanksgiving, at 
3:15 P.M., Roger McGee sailed as scheduled, on the 
Queen Mary, cabin class. 

Marjorie Birk did not see him off. 

Two weeks later a uniformed police officer visited 
Marjorie. He was looking for Mr. Roger McGee. Could 
she help? 

No, she told him. Then, on second thought, she told 
him that, as far as she knew, Mr. McGee was in London. 


- But why, she asked, why was he looking for Mr. McGee? 


He muttered something about a bench warrant out 
for McGee’s arrest. 
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Marjorie looked startled and demure and appealing 
—all in the direction of the officer, who still wouldn't | 
tell her anything more. 

Therefore, she set her lawyer to investigating. 

Within a few days the lawyer was able to tell Mar- 
jorie that Roger McGee had been caught shoplifting. 
The items in evidence were a smoke-blue chiffon night- 
gown and a matching negligee, marabou trimmed. They 


were Marjorie’s size and had been priced at $109.95 the 


set, an amount that was just $12.95 too much to be petit 
larceny. 

Roger had been caught shoplifting before, the lawyer 
said, but no action had been taken. This time, he told 
Marjorie, Roger was arrested, arraigned, and freed on 
bail; forfeiting the bail, a modest two hundred and fifty _ 
dollars, Roger failed to appear for trial; a warrant was 
issued for his arrest; but no one was going to bother 
about it now that Roger had left the country. 

“How do you like that!” said Marjorie, and tried to 
laugh the whole thing off. It would have been easier to 
laugh off if she had found a replacement for Roger. But | 
she hadn’t. 

It took Marjorie all of six months to fall in love— 
whatever that is—again. Even then, something was lack- 
ing. Roger had been. . a, Marjorie decided in 
retrospect, 

She bought his first book. It must have been his book. 
The dedication read: “To Marjorie, dear heart . 
from Sir Lance.” 

By Nigel Obstat, an admitted pseudonym, the book 
revealed startling details about the operation of a vast 
British spy network in the continental United States, and 
especially, in those states that were on the eastern sea- 
board. The primary constituents of this spy network were 
British secretaries, who passed along to their controllers 
vital information obtained, most of it, while they were 
working at their jobs, and some of it, while they were 
doing American-style “overtime.” 

A short note at the front of the book indicated that 
the text was “pure fiction.” The book’s jacket, however, — 
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_ and its introduction, implied a kernel—or perhaps more 
than a kernel—of fact. 


On Tuesday, the fifth day after Thanksgiving, Leona 
Trafalgar came home from the hospital. 

She arrived at her apartment around noon. The tele- 
phone was ringing when she opened the door. On 
crutches, she got to it as quickly as she could. 

She caught it. She caught it just as the caller was—he 
told her—about to hang up. The next thing he said 
was, “You're not Dorothy.” 

Leona agreed, and to settle the matter, further ad- 
vised him that she wasn’t in “show business” either. 

The next call, and the next call, and the next—all 
were from Matt Jerome, whom Leona didn’t wish either 
to speak to or to see. 

Thus it went for several weeks: three calls from Matt 
to one that was intended not for Leona but for Dorothy, 
in “show business.” There were no other calls. There 
were no visitors. 

Then there was what New Yorkers call a “blizzard.” 
It consisted of five inches of snow and a few isolated 
twenty-mile-an-hour wind gusts. The temperature fell 
to seventeen degrees above zero. The streets were icy. It - 
was difficult to walk, and more than difficult to walk on 
crutches. 

Leona was confined to her apartment. Still, she had no 
visitors. The telephone rang. It was ten at night, on a 
gloomy night. 


“Are you in show business too?” a young and pleasant _ 


sounding man asked. 

Leona had talked to him long enough to be ready for 
the question. 

Nevertheless, she hesitated. 

“Well....” she said at last. “Well...” She 
laughed. “No, I’m not in show business. But I am in a 
cast.” 

And now the man laughed. “Well, now!” he said, 
laughing. 

He was an orthopedic surgeon. 
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He really was, Leona discovered, an orthopedic sur- 
geon. His name was Fred, and he was able to be very 
helpful to Leona, a lucky girl, who enjoyed him 
immensely. 


Not soon after Thanksgiving, but soon, Cyrus Mat- 
thew Jerome, Jr., sought relief for his recurrent asthma 
at The Trianon, a kind of dude sanitarium and drying- 

out spot that had come to be known at The Costliest 
Funny Farm in the East. 

There, high-priced men with years of training and 
experience struggled to cure him. 

After several months the asthma disappeared. 

With Marjorie’s help and the help of Alice Hunter 
Birk Lanchow, a wealthy, recently married psychiatric 
friend; with graft and pull; with the blessings of his 
particular doctor and the somewhat dubious blessings 
of The Trianon’s director, Matt gained permission to 
take—on his good days—a desk in the small brokerage 
office that was maintained on The Trianon’s premises 
(next door to the beauty parlor and opposite the skating 
rink) for the convenience of staff members and a few 
_ selected patients, some of whom were restricted to just 


sitting there and watching the board. 


On the days Matt was able to work he made almost 
enough money to cover his expenses at the Trianon. 

Leona Trafalgar. went to visit him occasionally, and 
when he was up to it, gave him some of her extra cash 
to invest. He turned the first five hundred dollars of 
this into eight hundred within a matter of days by a 
complicated commodity maneuver involving, among 
other things, May futures on frozen sow bellies. Leona 
never fully understood how it was done, but she accepted 
the profit and was grateful. 

There were, of course, times when Matt was not able 
to work—or didn’t want to. At these times he was Ollie 
Birk. 

The Trianon, while it had no resident Roosevelts or 
Napoleons, did have two Millard Fillmores, a Harry 
Truman, three Raskolnikovs, one Rasputin, one Rum- 
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pelstiltskin—a lady patient who insisted that Rumple- 
stiltskin was her surname, her given name was Irving. It 
also had a Thoreau, a pair of De Gaulles, one Edgar 
Allan Poe, several Jesus Christs, a Jack Paar, a W. C. 
Fields, a Lord Jim, and a man who claimed to be the 
Verrazano-Narrows Bridge, in person. 

Matt was the first and only Ollie Birk. It wasn’t so 

bad. 


IMPORTANT! To receive free advance news of exciting new 
LANCER BOOKS each month send your name and address 
to: 


LANCER BOOKS, INC. e Dept. PDC-L 
185 Madison Avenue e New York 16, New York. 
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HAVE YOU MISSED 
ANY OF TED MARK’S 
SWINGING ADVENTURES? 


THE MAN FROM O.RB.G.Y. 72-918  50¢ 


Swing along with Steve “The Sex-Expert” Victor— 
the unpredictable blend of James Bond, Casanova 
and Dr. Kinsey. He’s riding high in this remarkable 


= chronicle of spying and other racey goings-on. 


THE MAN FROM O.R.G.Y. returns in 
THE 9-MONTH CAPER 72.958  50¢ 


Still chasing spies and sex, Steve Victor goes Latin 
and winds up in sizzling soup. 


_ THE MAN FROM O.R.G.Y. swings again in 


THE REAL GONE GIRLS 72-996  50¢ 


America’s most unorthodox spy tackles an oddball 
assignment: WOMAN-CHASING FOR A FEE! 


THE GIRL FROM PUSSYCAT 73-446  60¢ 


. She’s a babydoll bombshell—looking for a match to 


set her off. Penny Candie is her name and that’s only 
the beginning—her experiences are as riotous and 


madcap as her handle. 


_ THE NUDE WHO NEVER 72.989  50¢ 


How can a simple girl from the sticks, unskilled and 


= inexperienced make her way in the big city? To 


Llona Mayper the answer was obvious—She was 
young and naive—But man was she willing to learn! 
The riotous results were not obvious at all. 


Lancer books are sold at most newsstands. If not avail- — 


able send price of book and ten cents to LANCER 


BOOKS, 185 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


HAVE YOU MISSED 
ANY OF 
THESE EXCITING 
LANCER BOOKS? 


STAR-RAKER by Donald Gordon 73-439 (50¢). One man 
dared to fly where others had died... and one woman 
flew with him. 

- PURSUIT OF THE PRODIGAL by Louis Auchincloss 74-844 
(75¢). The masterful novel of a man who rebelled against 
an upper-class inheritance to live life on his own terms. 
SEXUAL REBELLION IN THE SIXTIES by W. D. Sprague, Ph.D. _ 
73-440 (60¢). A scientist studies and reveals the devia- 
tions and vices of four major areas. 

COMBAT! NO REST FOR HEROES by Harold Calin 72-910 
(50¢). A gripping original novel, based on the characters 
of the popular ABC-TV series, of seven men on a suicidal 
patrol behind the enemy’s front lines. 
THE MAN WHO WANTED STARS by Dean McLaughlin 73-441 
(60¢). From the Lancer Science Fiction Library, the as- 
tonishing story of a man who fought a lonely bitter battle 
—for the future of the universe. 

FLIGHT OF THE BAT by Donald Gordon 73-442 (60¢). Ro- 
mance and suspense in the tradition of Nevil Shute. 

THE SMUGGLED ATOM BOMB by Philip Wylie 72-916 (50¢).. 
A stirring novel of suspense, high adventure and romance 
by America’s best-loved writer of fiction. 


GENERAL HOSPITAL: EMERGENCY ENTRANCE by Burt Hirsch- _ 


feld 72-917 (50¢). The daring story of a young and 
beautiful woman doctor who risks her career to help the 
man she loves. An original novel based on the ABC-TV 
show. 

THE MAN FROM O. R. G. Y. by Ted Mark 72-918 (50¢). A 
unique spy thriller starring Steve Victor, an unpredicta- 
ble blend of James Bond, Casanova and Dr. Kinsey. 


If these books are not available at your local newsstand, send price indi- 
cated plus 10¢ per book to cover mailing costs and if you wish a complete 
catalogue, write to LANCER BOOKS, INC., 185 Madison Avenue, New 

York 16, N.Y. nh 


Well... it depends on what you mean. After all, there 
are bodies... and bodies. 


Leona Trafalgar had a body that was slightly unbelievable. 
She also had a new apartment and a jar of peanut butter. . . 
but not much else. And since woman cannot live on 
peanut butter alone, Leona had just decided to 
sell her best asset to pay the rent. 


But the results were not quite according to Polly Adler. 
Leona had barely gotten a start in the body trade, 

when another kind of body dropped almost into her 
unprotected lap. The worst kind of body. Dead. 


Dead...murdered...and with her icepick through its ear. 


For Leona, it was a very serious predicament. For you, 
it’s one of the funniest, raciest romps yet... 
as all inhibitions go out the window of New York City’s 
zaniest apartment house! 


“BUT CAN YOU PRINT THA TP Swank Magazine 
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